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% ili A: 

©: Canned Salmon 60.8 14.4 
Milk, condensed or evap. 60.5 102.9 

Baked beans, canned 36.1 17.5 . 
. Canned peas 55.0 17.6 , 

Canned corn 58.2 17.5 

Canned tomatoes 50.2 67.8 


American Can 


ONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


yw many people eat Canned Foods? 


| _ some light on the question —from a survey by the U. S: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, quoted in National Canners Associa- 


tion Membership Letter No. 66: 


There’s evidently a vast market 
open. Millions cf Americans do 
not yet realize the wholesomeness, 
convenience, economy and nutri- 
tive value of canned foods. 

The job ahead of us—all of us in 
the industry—is to build a solid 
foundation of belief in quality 
canned foods. With that we can 
look for steady growth in favor 
and prosperity. 


You bend every effort to pack 
quality foods. We strive to give 
you our best in Canco service and 
Canco quality cans that will carry 
your pack intact to the consumer’s 
kitchen. 


With quality foremost, surelymore 
people will be converted to canned 
foods. The prize is worth trying 
for, isn’t it? 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnet Torsch. 
Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BOOK 
YOU NEED. 


—)HE man who burns out without insurance 
realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
—when he could have been ‘dead-certain’ what 
to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. ‘Those losses—in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


A SUMMARY OF ITS CONTENTS: 


The book is ‘built’ in this way for each item, especially in canning: 
A brief history of its canning; its planting, gethering or bringing to factory, with instructions 
upon handling; preparation; filling; brine or syrup to use; exhaust; sealing; process; and the food 
law regulations affecting it. Here is what you get— 


General Instructions 106 pages Vegetables 77 pages 
Brine, making Tomato Products 
Syrup, making Fruits 48“ 
Preserves Jams, Marmalades  * 
Jellies es Cordials 
Puddings, mincemeat etc 4 Candied Fruit 4 
Fish a Meats 
Soups Milk 
Salting, pickling 9 Specialties 4 * 
Flavoring Extracts Food Laws 
PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN “0SE° THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE | 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building | 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE | 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. Columbia Building | 


a. ALL STEEL STOOLS 
for 


CANNERS and PACKERS 


Here is just what you want—a real honest-to—goodness 
stool that will not wear out and is economical—priced 
right. They are all steel with baked on enamel finish. 
Very well made throughout. 


EASILY WASHED - SANITARY - DURABLE. 


Turn the hose onto them. 


All heights carried in stock for instant shipment. 


ANGEL STEEL STOOL CO. 
PLAINWELL MICHIGAN 


Canning Machinery Dealers handling these stools: 


A. K. ROBINS CO. F. LANGSENKAMP SPRAGUE-SELLS CORP. 
Baltimore, Md. Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 


Our Branch Offices Located. 


gg a ee 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 608 Lincoln Bldg., Detroit 
98 Park Place, New York City. Bourse Bld., Philadelphia NN0.440—with adjustable 

eee — stee 406 Renshaw Bldg. Pittsburgh 320 Market St., Newark, N. J. steel back. Same stool 

without the back is No. 


’ without the back is No. 40 
Heights: 18-20-22-24- 
26-28 inches. 


4. Heights: 18-20-22- 


24-26 inches. Look up your Telephone Directory. 
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AYARS 1924 EFFICIENT 
HOT WATER EXHAUSTER 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 
Closed coil with boiler pressure giving 212° heat over cans. 
- Straight line----Small floor space. 


Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


Takes all size cans without any adjustment. 


Made in four sizes to suit your requirements. 


Write for Circular giving cut, full descriptions, sizes etc. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity re- 
quired and we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for 
your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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‘Automatic COOKER 


Non- Agitating 


An automatic Cooker which takes the cans in a con- 
tinuous stream, processing them perfectly as they 
pass through, without mashing the tomatoes, or 
mushing any of those products whose delicacy, and 
fine appearance, will not stand the shaking and 
tumbling of the agitating style of cooker. 


Tomatoes come out whole; the most delicate 
fruits unharmed, with clear liquor; kraut is pro- 
cessed perfectly. In aword you get economy of 
steam, ‘straight-away’ handling —speed—with no 
drawbacks. This machine has met the severest 
tests of the most critical and careful canners, and 
it will please you just as well. 


Mechanically right, operating without jams or stop- 
pages—the ‘cook-room’ most canners will employ 
when they know it better. 


Further details and testimonials, if you wish, But, 
better still—Put it to work in your plant this year, 
on our guarantee, 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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Franklin Fruit Powdered 
Sugar 


Can be used to advantage for 
canning. It is not a soft grain 
sugar. It is finer than fine granu- 
lated and more readily soluble. 


Write our Service Department 
for further particulars. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
**A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 


LEWIS CUTTER 


— 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Mr. Canner:-If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis Cutter, 
which cuts perfectly. 


We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up te 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y.— 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - * - - $4.00 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


LAYING THE OSTRICH—They say that the os- 
P trich, when tired and wishing to elude his ene- 
mies, will stick his head in the sand, and, being 
unable to see others, believes that others cannot see 
him. What an intensely human trait that is? Just 
look about you and see the number of men who act like 
the ostrich. You will find them in all walks of life, 
simple folks out of touch with even their own little 
world, and who believe that all other men are as inno- 
cent and as little informed. Guileless men who believe 
all men are guileless. Canners, for instance, who had 
a small carry-over of tomatoes this spring, who were 
told that “there are lots of tomatoes being held,” and 
having some themselves they believed this informa- 
tion without question and without knowing whether 
or not the informer knew anything definite, and, worse 
still, that he may have been anxious to buy to his own 
advantage. Isn’t that the reason why spot tomatoes— 
and futures—have ruled so low in this immediate sec- 
tion of the East, particularly? We think so. If these 
men had been readers, seekers after every bit of in- 
formation and knowldge of their business that was ob- 
tainable, and if they had cultivated the habit of care- 
ful scrutiny as to the source or intention of their in- 
formation, would they have acted as they did and are 
doing? We doubt it. 


And then as to present conditions as applied to 
cncoming crops. Old Dame Nature is apparently try- 
ing to make up for some of her lateness, and crops are 
“humping themselves” under present weather condi- 
tions, coming on in excellent fashion. Each individual 
canner, in his own particular section, is noting this, 
but “keeping it to himself,” playing the ostrich, in the 
belief that his improving crop conditions, if known, 
would hurt the market. He is but fooling himself, be- 
cause those crops must come upon the market, must 
be made public, and if they prove better than the mar- 
ket has been led to believe he simply puts himself in 
the position of being called a liar. Not that he is a 
liar, because he knows the uncertainty of crops, and 
he has meant to be honestly careful, but the buyer who 
finds his market oversupplied when he expected a 


short supply brands him as such, and refuses to have 
further confidence in him. 


The canners and canned foods do not come within 
this category this year, because it is our belief that 
the packs of canned foods cannot be overdone this sea- 
son, especially if they are quality pack. The crops of 
the two great staples, corn and potatoes, cannot be 
“big” even under a continuation of most favorable 
weather conditions, and, what is more to the point, 
even if they were big, and the packs with them, the 
market is so empty that it cannot be overpacked. 

We mention this here merely because it is a good 
time to bring home to every canner the need, the wis- 
dom, of being well informed upon the condition of can- 
ners’ crops in all other sections; of the need of reading 
every bit of news or information on market conditions, 
etc., and of not relying upon their own limited infor- 
mation, much less the information of an uncertain, 
possbily interested, source. If that lesson were ever 
learned by the great mass of canners the marketing 
of canned foods would be an entirely different propo- 
sition to what it is today, and we need hardly have to 
add very much to the benefit of the canners. 


HILD LABOR LAWS—We have had some in- 
C quiry as to the Child Labor Laws as applied to 

the canneries, and for that reason are publish- 
ing this week the Maryland law and the hours which 
women may be worked in canneries. These laws, we 
think, are very similar to the laws of other stats, and 
will, therefore, act as a guide to our readers. The one 
thing to keep in mind is that they are attempting rigid 
enforcement of these laws in every section. The can- 
ners do not want children in the factories, and won’t 
have them; but the framers of Maryland’s laws 
showed their ability as business men in making can- 
ning an exception to the hours of labor. They knew 
that Nature does not limit her hours of production of 
the crops, and they knew that if the canners were to 
conserve these products of Nature they must work 
as the crops ripen. They imposed restrictions, very 


properly, but they did not make these restrictions un- 
reasonable. Maryland lawmakers are drawing the fa- 
vorable attention of the world through the careful 
avoidance of excesses one way or the other, and for the 
saneness and pure Americaness of her laws. 


’ 
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ECHANICAL TESTING FOR SLACK FILLS— 
Recently one of our daily papers had an exten- 
sive illustrated article entitled “Maryland Can- 

neries Share in U. S. Test.” A reading of this dis- 
closed the fact that the Bureau of Chemistry had de- 
vised a new mechanical tester for slack filled cans. In 
art the article said: 

“Heretofore the inspectors of the Bureau 
of Chemistry have had to depend upon a very 
cumbersome plan of draining and weighing 
contents of the cans. Not only is this a rather 

- erude way, but one consuming a great deal 
of time. 

With the little instrument that has just 
been perfected the inspector not only can 
speed up his work, but can report results far 
more accurately. 

The device is a very simple one. It con- 
sists of a perforated, circular brass plate 
three inches in diameter, to the center of 
which is screwed perpendicularly a brass rod 
one-quarter of an inch square. On one side 
of the rod is a scale graduated in inches and 
sixteenths of an inch. 

When a can has been opened for sam- 
pling by the inspector the measuring instru- 
ment is pressed down lightly on the solid con- 
tents, the liquid portion rising through the 
‘perforations. A straight edge then is placed 
across the top of the can and the reading 
made where it comes in contact with the 
brass rod. If there is too much liquid in the 
can the inspector will take the matter up im- 
mediately with the cannery officials. 


‘Fill of Can,’ 

For every fruit, berry and vegetable, 
practically speaking, there is a proper ‘fill of 
can,’ as the scientists at the bureau call it. 
The housewife who finds some liquid in the 
can she purchases should not form the idea 
immediately that fraud is being perpetrated 
upon her, for these same scientists give as- 
surances that it is necessary for the canners 
to put in a certain amount of syrup or brine 
with each such product in order to obtain 
good results.” 

If there were but some yardstick by which the 
canners could fill all cans to the exact right amount— 
“the proper fill of the can”—we can assure the Bureau 
that the industry would welcome it heartily. Of 
course, there may be some of the old school of slack- 
fillers left, hard as that is to believe in this advanced 
day, but as a rule slack-filled cans are not by design. 
Without an exception the cheapest thing about canned 
foods is the stuff with which the cans are filled. A lot 
of canners may not realize this, but it is true, never- 
theless. So any sensible canner will aim to put the 
maximum of product in every can; but he must leave 
“head-space ;” he must leave room for the brine or 
syrup, and he must take into account the shrinking or 
swelling of the product after cooking, and there is 
where the trouble comes. That is the one point where 
nothing mechanical will suffice. It all depnds upon the 
ripeness or greenness of the product, and the condi- 
tion will change, not merely daily, but almost hourly, 
and that is where the fine art of the experienced can- 
ner comes in. For that there is no measuring rod but 
experience, and even then the most experienced fall 
down at times. And a hint to these inspectors might 
not be amiss to the effect that when they see a canner 
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froth at the mouth when accused of slack-filling, don’t 
think that he is just bluffing, that he has slack-filled 
purposely. He may have used his best efforts and felt 
proud of his accomplishments, until the inspector hap- 
pens upon the unlucky lot of cans which went wrong 
just to prove the rule. It all depends upon the canner, 
of coursre; but if he has proved himself honest in 
other matters the inspector may “lay to it” that he 
was honest in his efforts to get a good fill. 


BREAKFAST FOOD FOR THE CHINESE. 


American Firm Adapts Novel Methods to Popularize 
Its Product—Dried Fruit in Penny Package 
Goes Big. 


That the purchasing power of the Chinese masses 
is higher than generally supposed seems to have been 
effectively demonstrated in the successful and profit- 
able introduction into China of a number of foodstuffs 
as well as other articles of commerce, purely Ameri- 
can, says Commercial Attache Arnold, Peking, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 


Several decades ago the idea was conceived of ed- 
ucating the Chinese to the use of tobacco in the form 
of cigarettes. Through enterprising methods of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship the cigarette consumption 
in China has increased to between forty and fifty bil- 
lion per year. 

A California firm manufacturing a certain dried 
fruit has demonstrated the fact that it is possible to 
market its products to a very large degree in China. 
In fact, it is understood that a large percentage of the 
products of this manufacturing firm is now marketed 
in China, the aggregate sales being nearly $1,000,000 
gold a year. This dried fruit in penny packages is 
finding its way into the shops of the interior cities 
throughout the country, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is not a necessity. 

An American firm manufacturing a cereal product 
is also meeting with considerable success in marketing 
its product among the Chinese. It has prepared cook 
books in Chinese, and also much other Chinese illus- 
trated material helpful to the introduction of their 
product in such a way as to meet the peculiar demands 
and ideas of the Chinese people. Probably no people 
on the face of the earth have so varied a dietary as 
have the Chinese, and probably no other people have 
such an extensive menu as has China. This success is 
the development of the work of thousands of years, 
and the Chinese cook is more of an artist than artisan. 
The Chinese people are, therefore, distinctly receptive 
to new ideas in connection with food products. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that these products must be 
served in such a way as to be pleasing to the palate of 
the Chinese. For instance, a breakfast food would 
make no headway in China if it had to be served with 
milk and sugar, the way it is consumed in the United 
States. The success of its introduction in China de- 
pends upon adjusting it to meet the taste of the Chi- 
nese, and this is being successfully done. 


Hence it is necessary, if one is to make any head- 
way in the introduction of American food products in 
China, to work with full knowledge of the peculiar con- 
ditions obtaining in that country. This means that the 
field must be investigated at first hand by competent 
persons and the distribution must be in the hands of 
those who are peculiarly fitted for work of this char- 
campaign adapted to Chinese conditions is necessary. 
acter, and a modern advertising and salesmanship 
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| INSPECTION, GRADING AND SORTING 
TABLES. 


The latest is the Inspection Table, the one that 
turns the tomatoes over every four feet. These units 
are to be had in eight ft. sections to make any length 
desired. 


With the use of our Grading Table (another late arri- 
val in the field) your quality will be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes smaller than 2” in. diameter will go direct 
to the pulp line, and are not crushed by the peelers as 
a cull. 


Mono - Piston 
Filling Machine 


We also build Sorting Tables any width or length, us- 
ing the Hercules, woven wire or rubber belting to suit 
the reqnirements. 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Fire Pots 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


for Mustard - Salad Dressing, Mayonnaise, 
etc. 


A wonderful little machine that admirably ful- 
fills the need for a satisfactory filler, of moderate 
price, for the above products. 


It fills a solid pack from the bottom up. 


Quickly adjusted for different size containers and 
readily cleaned for different products. 


It is a precision filler of minute accuracy and 
this accuracy is permanent regardless of wear. 


Made of monel metal. 


Write for full details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 


| 
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OREGON’S REMEDY EOR FARM ILLS 


By Frederick Simpich, in “The Nation’s Business.” 


REGON is given to bold brain throbs, to virginity 
6) in thinking. More than once she has turned 
from the stale political tripe, offered by second- 

hand minds, to prescribe for herself. 

Lately she has done some snappy mental setting- 
up exercises on the problems of agriculture. For, like 
every other farm state, she has farm troubles. Her 
fruit, stock and grain growers are men of sorrow, ac- 
quainted with grief. Also, these farmers have the ear- 
ache, and are bewildered. Many voices are in the air. 

To Oregon, as to every farm state from coast to 
coast, has come an avelanche of advice, wise and other- 
wise. 

Culled from this chorus of contraductions, here 
are a few of the criees that bothered Oregon, just as 
they bother Kansas, Kentucky and Georgia. See how 
confusing they are, paired and posed, the ayes against 
the nays, and who to say whether the ayes or nays 
“have it.” 

Congress must act to save our agriculture. Laws 
can’t save the farmers. 

Grow more of what Europe wants. Grow less of 
everything. Give more farm credits. Give less; too 
much hurts—look at the Northwest! Crucify the mid- 
dleman; everybody co-operate. 

“You can’t,” says the economist. “He’s a part of 
the works; he brings city skill and capital. How could 
a farmer growing onions in Texas drive a delivery 
wagon in Chicago?” 

Raise the tariff! Lower the tariff—the farmer’s 


sugar costs too much. More duty on Canadian hard 
wheat. 


‘Yes, and your bread will cost you more,” objects 
the baker. 

Back to the land! Back to the city! “Raise the 
import duty on cattle,” Texas cries. “Take it off,” 
urges Iowa—so we can import feeders from Canada. 

Millions for irrigation—more open spaces for 
would-be farmers. 


Stop it—too much land is already plowed. 

Oregon heard all this and more. She heard people 
say that even the farm bloc is baffled; that it knows 
now how hard it is for a vast land like ours to find and 
1g any one fixed national farm policy. We are so 

ig. 

Too big! Distance is one difficulty. “Cut the 
freight on fruit!” Idaho demands, “so we can ship 
east.” “Don’t,” begs the apple man in New York—or 
West Virginia—“you’ll ruin us.” 

This conflict of interests, political and economic; 
this friction between competitive geographical areas— 
north against south, east against west—all these 
clashes are factors in our national farm problem. 


“Diversify,” Oregon heard people say. “Diversi- 
fy, you one-crop men. Save yourselves with fruit, 


with sacrificial swine, the prolific hen, and the playful, 
unsuspecting lamb.” 


“Don’t diversify!” Why? Well, look at Georgia. 
When she was a one-crop cotton state she had to buy 
—let us assume—much meat, butter and mules from 
Missouri. But now, we hear, Georgia is diversifying— 
growing millions a year worth of new stuff that she 
never grew in her cotton days. 
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“Good for Georgia!” some cry. “Yes, but rough 
on us—we’ve lost a good market.” Who says that? 
Why, the Missouri people; or the Iowa or Indiana 
people who—till Georgia “diversified—used to sell her 


bigger orders of meat, butter and muls. 


Even in their sleep Congress, our Department of. 
Agriculture, our bankers and economists, hear 34,000,- 
000 farmers cry for help. Now and then—in this 
clamor—the “nays” detect a false note. 

“Seventy-five per cent of our farms are mort- 
gaged,” one state complains. 

“So are 90 per cent of all homes in Washington, 
D. C., and probably also in Keokuk, and Tucumcacari, 
Arizona”—the nays respond. 

, “The average farm profit last year was under 
$800” we read. 

Millions, toiling in cities, couldn’t save a cent! 

Interesting, if true, admits Oregon. Anyway, 
put it all in the evidence, and let us ponder it. Up 
here amid the big trees, the waterfalls and leaping 
salmon the pondering is fine. Part of these bucolic 
wails are goat feathers, and tickle our ears. But much 
is fundamental. Economic changes are sweeping the 
world. There must come new adjustments, not only 
between farms and cities, but among the states, as 
farm units. 

Policies, too, must change, says Oregon, until now, 
for example, our “ag” schools, our Government, have 
taught us only how to grow more. Not what to grow, 
nor how to sell it. We’ve worried a lot at the point of 
production, and thought too little about conditions at 
the point of consumption. Hence these cries of pain. 

But the cure? Perhaps Oregon will find it. Cer- 
tainly, her exeriment is very business-like. It is 
worth reading about. 

It was to start on a new basis of investigation 
that Oregon’s now much-talked-of Farm Economic 
Conference was held in January last at her agricultu- 
ral school in the little town of Corvallis. 

Primarily the conference was called to work out a 
program for the limitation and control of farm pro- 
duction in Oregon, and the adoption of comprehensive ~ 
market methods—in the carrying out of which ali 
agencies in Oregon are to unite. 

Because Prof. Paul V. Maris, Extension Service 
Director of the Oregon Agricultural College, took a 
leading part in this undertaking, many call it the 


, Maris plan. 


At this conference committees of specialists 
worked out careful surveys in all major branches of 
farming, fruit growing, stock and poultry raising, with 
minute attention to market problems. 

We will no longer proceed blindly, the conference 
declared, by old hit-and-miss methods in which every 
farmer or stockman groped alone. From now on we 
shall analyze every step. To develop Oregon’s agricul- 
ture, and preserve a sane balance between production 
and marketing possibilities, we shall mutually agree 
to study every kind of crop, and every sort of live- 
stock and poultry activity, not simply to determine 
and be guided by its relation to Oregon agriculture as 
a whole, but by its relation to farm activities and pro- 
duction in competing states. 

With all production facts before it, the conference 
made a thorough survey of consumption of farm pro- 
duce, commodities and foodstuffs in Oregon, to see just 
how much of each product must be sold outside the 
state. With this question answered, it took up the 
study of transport, of competition and market 
methods. 
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Butter making, for example, is an important in- 
dustry. Oregon makes more than it eats. It there- 
tore has butter to export. Certain nearby states, how- 
ever, make less than they consume. Obviously, there 
is Oregon’s market. 

But, says the committee’s report, although de- 
mand is great in neighbor states, they demand a high 
scoring butter. And a very small proportion of the 
butter produced in Oregon can be classed as better 
than average, and much of it is low.” Hence, 
concludes the experts’ report, Oregon car sell more 
butter at a higher price by making butter better. 

It then shows, in detail, how present conditions 
can be improved to produce a higher grade of dairy 
products. For example, it reveals that on dairy farms 
only 48.7 per cent of the dairy bulls are pure-bred, 
leaving 51.2 per cent of scrubs in use. It shows that 
some dairymen buy 40 per cent of their cow feed, in- 
stead of growing more for their own needs, and that 
many who do grow ample feed are not growing the 
best kinds. Further analysis shows that most dairy 
herds are too small to earn maximum profits; labor 
and overhead on small herds are too high to give many 
owners more than a bare living. Increasing a herd, 
even by a few cows, decreases costs. 

Furthermore, says the report, the production of 
more cream per herd means more frequent deliveries 
to the creamery, which means that cream would reach 
the plant in better condition, and make butter that 
would bring a higher price. 

Going further, a great variation was found in the 
cost of producing milk. It varied from $1.80 to $4.00 
per 100 pounds. Production per individual cow, then, 
becomes an important factor. The average production 
per cow in the state was found to be 168 pounds of 
butter fat. But, also, cost production studies showed 
that a cow must produce 240 pounds a year for the 
farmer to break even. Many who didn’t know this 
wondered why they lost money when a neighbor— 
milking the same number of cows—sold cream at a 
profit. High production per cow depends on good an- 
cestry and right feeding. 

Because this dairy survey by Oregon is so thor- 
ough and businesslike, I quote a few of its recommen- 
dations: 

An adequate system of cream-grading, rigidly en- 
forced by law. 

Minimum dairy herds of ten cows; for more eco- 
nomical production, increase to above twenty-five. 

Keep systematic paper records of production per 
cow, by cow-testing associations, thus to weed out un- 
profitable animals. 

By county campaigns, increase the use of pure- 
bred bulls and dispose of scrubs. 

Feed dairy herds only leguminous hay; the basic 
idea being that dairy farms should grow all their own 
feed, except perhaps a few feeds for special purposes. 

jAdvertise and encourage boys’ and girls’ farm 
club work. 

Oregon fruit men have lost heavily because, in 
boom days, thousands of trees were planted with little 
thought of what might be done with the fruit when 
the trees began to bear. 

“Plantings were guided more by fancy than rea- 
son. Many thought that the more apples, prunes and 
berries planted, the greater would be their prosperity.” 

America’s fruit crop has increased over 61 per 
cent in the last seven years. 

Oregon, with so much invested in orchards, took 
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a nation-wide view of the fruit market. We are now 
eating all the fruit we can hold, dietitians say. So our 
fruit consumption will probably increase, in future, no 
faster than population. 


Oregon’s conclusions may be bad news for promo- 
ters of orchard land projects. Nevertheless, the report. 
says, we now have enough apple trees. In fact, and 
briefly, it figures that apple tree plantings in America 
should be decreased by more than 3,000,000 annually. 


Whether Oregon should share in general future 
apple tree planting depends on what other apple re- 
gions do. Heavy plantings in eastern states might 
prove disastrous to new orchards in Oregon. Only in 
special cases, it seems, where conditions are very fa- 
vorable or necessary to complete an economic orchard 
unit, is more tree planting now to be recommended. 


It is no secret, says the report, that Oregon’s per 
acre crop of apples is too low for profit. For the past 
three years it has stood at 113 boxes per acre; to be 
profitable, in general, an orchard should yield at least 
150 boxes. Good management can make some orchards 
pay that now lose; but those hurt by frost, tree pests 
cr drought, or those which stand in poor locations, 
may never be money makers. 


Many failures are due to absentee ownership. 
Fruit-growing calls for all the time and attention of 
experienced men. Promotion schemes, by persons in- 
terested in exploitation rather than in profits from 
fruit, have been the cause of much loss in Pacific 
Northwest orchard investments. 


To put Oregon orchard men back on their feet, the 
— urged many reforms. Here are some of 
em: 


Federal licensing of all distributors. 
National advertising. 


Boost sweet cider as a beverage on some basis 
that will not violate the prohibition laws, thereby re- 
covering a market for millions of bushels of apples 
which, since the dry law, have been needlessly wasted. 

Investigate bulk shipment possibilities and pres- 
ent grading methods. 


Find whether west-bound refrigerator cars cannot 
be used to augment railway revenues, in order thereby 
to get lower rates east. 

The whole world is too full of prunes, says Ore- 
gon. 


Our Pacific Coast has a 100 per cent monopoly on 
dried prune production in America, but it grows too 
many little ones. And no American eats enough prunes 
—to please the growers. We now eat only one and 
one-half pounds each per annum. 


At the rate they’re picking and drying them now 
in the three coast states of Washington, Oregon and 
California, we'll have a surplus this year of 135,000,000 
pounds. In five years more, when young trees grow 
up, our surplus will be close to 226,000,000 pounds! 
That’s a lot to find a market for overseas. When you 
stop to think that France alone grows maybe 65,000,- 
000 pounds! 


Wherefore, says the Oregon Conference, America 
must grow bigger prunes, and eat more of them. 


“We recognize,” says the report, “that no organi- 
zation now controls a sufficient volume of prunes to es- 
tablish prices, to market and advertise.” There- 
fore, this body favors an organization to: 
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Service Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 
the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
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Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
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ing. 
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Based On Facts 
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conditions essential to the safe and sure processing of quality canned foods has enabled 
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sanitary cleanliness which insures your product against loss of quality through un- 
sanitary and improperly cleaned equipment. 

An order on your supply house will enable you to prove the proof of these claims or 
we guarantee to return your money. 


It Cleans Clean. 


Indian in circle 


in every package 
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1. Establish uniform grade and pack. 

2. Establish a uniform trade-mark. 

3. To advertise. 

4. To develop a central sales agency. 

In the same thorough way the Corvallis Confer- 
ence took up other kinds of farm troubles. 


In a careful survey of the whole state, it pointed 
out the various natural and economic limitations upon, 
cr advantages in, the raising of different crops and an- 
imals in the various sections of Oregon. 

It is urged potato men, for example, not to in- 
crease acreage, but to intensify, to seek heavier pro- 
duction per acre, to change to earlier varieties, and to 
grow high-grade potatoes for export as seed. 

It fought weeds, and urged new laws to help to 
destroy them. It urged that where rented land is in- 
fested with serious perennial weeds, rental contracts 
shall provide for adjusted compensation to reimburse 
the renter for extra weed control work. 


It found that Oregon—because of soil and climate 
—is peculiarly able to grow certain seeds profitably. 
Such seeds as clovers, alfalfa and grasses always 
high-priced and difficult to grow in many regions, can 
be raised easily and at a profit in many valleys of Ore- 
gon. These seeds, being small in bulk but worth many 
dollars a bushel, can easily be shipped long distances 
to states where none are grown. Missouri, for ex- 
ample, plants lots of clover seed for forage and fertil- 
izing, but often a spell of bad weather spoils the crop 
for seed purposes. 

Nobody can work out a sales plan good for all 
time, the report says. The world changes its ways too 
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often. Fads and fashions constantly shift the demand 
from one thing to another. 

‘Advertising speeds up demand for one product 
and weakens it for another. Thrift campaigns slow 
up demand for things quickly consumed, and increases 
it for things used in production. Wars and their after- 
maths upset supplies and demands. 

Safe, sans plans to market farm products, then, 
can only point the way for the present and the imme- 
diate future. 

To Oregon farmers—and all others—many market 
methods are open. The report describes them all— 
trom peddling, public markets and parcel post to the 
latest highly organized private and co-operative inte- 
grated organizations. 

But a system good for one farmer might not be 
best for another. How each man should sell depends 
en the character of his product, the time and place of 
marketing, cost of freight and the financial strength 
of the farmer. 


It is urged, however, that whenever feasible 
farmers should market their products co-operatively. 
But in plain words the pitfalls of this system, when 
tried by untrained men, are pointed out. 

“Fine!” you admit. Oregon is some torch bearer. 
The best minds, convened at Corvallis, did a good job. 
But how about the farmers? Will they, so to speak, 
keep step to all these new tunes? Oregon believes 
they will. Our farmers, she says, are mostly of earlier 


American stock, progressive, willing to quit the old for 
the new. 


By chance, at the Reclamation Bureau in Wash- 
ington, I met two splendid men of Oregon, Judge Dal- 
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Amscan Certified Sealing Fluid 
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ton Biggs, of the Ninth Judicial District, and R. H. 
DeArnond, a cattle rancher from near Vale. 


When not on the bench, digging for law and pre- 
cedents, the Judge digs potatoes. From his appear- 
ance I fancy he wields a wicked wig—on court days— 
and can loo kany potato in the eye. 


“Ten years ago,” said Judge Biggs, “I urged Ore- 
gon friends not to plant too many apple trees. They 
pointed to the growth of. the cities, and increasing 
consumption per capita. Well, Oregon has now 
actually cut down thousands of apple trees. Not fool- 
ishly, at random, but here and there—by careful elim- 
ination of the least marketable varieties, etc—at- 
tempting to restore the balance between crops and 
markets that Professor Maris aims at. 


Growing Crops to Demand—‘By comparison, our 
sheep men may be better off than anyone else. Wool 
brings a good price. But here again we have our prob- 
lems. America must import half or more of all its 
wool, and pays a high import duty. Now we have a 
large area of range that should be used, or we lose the 
income from one of our chief natural resources. Thou- 
sands of acres of this are best suited for running 
sheep. Why, then, shouldn’t we run more sheep? 
Here is one place where the Maris plan may work well 
—hby using to the utmost advantage the resources we 
have at hand in growing a product wherein there is no 
overproduction and command a price. 


“You see, Oregon sheep go to Chicago—and Kan- 
sas City. But the average sheep man knows nothing 
of market conditions in these far-away cities, or what 
their trend, due to the state of the sheep industry in 
other states, is likely to be. So, if by a Maris-plan 
world survey or a national survey the Oregon sheep 
man might learn something in advance of probable fu- 
ture supplies, demands and price trends, he might be 
guided a bit—whether to grow big sheep for mutton 
or fine sheep for wool. - 


“Oregon takes Maris seriously. Undoubtedly his 
survey is helpful. As to what degree this plan will 
succeed nobody knows. But it’s an interesting experi- 
ment, worth trying, a right step. 


“For example, last spring Maris spoke at Ontario. 
Around there many farmers wanted to plant beans. 

_ “ Don’t,’ warned Maris. ‘Everybody down the 

Snake River Valley, as far down as Twin Falls, is going 


to plant beans. Overproduction is inevitable. Raise 
corn. 


“Maris was right, I think. Oregon now grows but 
little corn; much of the state is not fit for it. Some 
has to be shipped from Omaha; so we pay Omaha 
prices, plus freight. So we’re growing corn, in the 
spots chosen by the experts. 


“Also, as Maris pointed out, we have had to ship 
in red clover seed; so, at his suggestion, we are start- 


ing to grow some in the spots he pointed out as favor- 
able for it. 


“Tt is in telling us what production and consump- 
tion conditions are on the outside that also makes the 
Maris plan useful to Oregon. Take potatoes; Maris 
Says raise early varieties. One season, before I’d heard 
about this, I dug my crop of 120 acres and shipped ’em 
east—only to get one cent a bushel more than I could 
have gotten at home. Next season I planted the early 
kind; I got them on the market at a profit, but in less 
than a week the price dropped 35 cents.a bushel. 
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“To teach Oregon which of her products she can 
market ahead of similar things from competing states 
is one aim of the new plan. So it becomes a sort of 
clearing house for crop and market news.” 


Some city people are vexed at this cry for govern- 
ment aid to farmers. “It’s class legislation,” they com- 
plain. “Farmers demand money for farm credits, ir- 
rigation aid, and export schemes to help dump wheat 
abroad. Wouldn’t it be just as logical to ask Congress 
to help the maker of farm machinery to export his 
product? Or to pension trapeze artists while the cir- 
cus is in winter quarters? 


I know a man in Missouri who owns 200 acres. 
Even before the war it was easily worth $20,000. He 
is old, and must rent. But $3 or $4 an acre is all ten- 
ants will pay. That’s $800 a year, at most, and his 
taxes, federal and otherwise, are $360. That leaves 
him and his wife $440 a year to live on. They can’t, 
but they must. Who is to blame for his plight? 


In the meantime, Oregon turns from oratory and 
political tripe to a sound plan of self-help. Maybe, 
after all, that is the answer. 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO INSURE QUALITY. 


Roy Irons, Secretary of the National Kraut Packers 
Association, Tells His Members How to Save 
Advertising Money—Other Canners Would 
Do Well to Apply the Same Advice 
Themselves. 


In a recent letter, sent to his membership, Secre- 
tary Roy Irons gave some good and true advice as to 
how to insure quality in the case. Read it: 

We have received several letters from members 
commenting on the bulletin sent out July 3rd regard- 
ing packing quality kraut. 


One member writes that the advertising should be 
backed up by quality kraut—that it is useless to ad- 
vertise unless it is—that something should be done, or 
words to that effect. 


We do not know of anyone who does not agree 
with this member. The very thing he says is and has 
been in the minds of all kraut packers, especially those 
supporting the advertising, and this is what prompted 
them to appoint a grading committee to work out defi- 
nitions to define good from bad kraut. 


The committee made their report at our Chicago 
meeting, April 22nd, and a copy of the definitions de- 
fining “good edible kraut” was presented and adopted. 
A copy was sent to all members. They were also pub- 
lished in trade papers, etc. It was said this was a won- 


derful step in correcting the evil that “kraut was just 
kraut.” 


This packer further suggested that the consumer 
be told the difference. This is a good suggestion. But 
if all kraut packers would pack only “good edible 
kraut,” the consumer would not have to be annoyed 
with the responsibility of acting as the judge in the 
case. It is almost an endless chain to go to the con- 
sumer with such a serious matter. Many of them are 
not competent because they never ate kraut before 
—and to advertise, giving definitions, many never see 
it. Going at it from this angle, we agree with another 
packer that it would be “a slow and tedious process, 
who says in his letter as follows: 
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“National Kraut Packers Association, Clyde, 

Ohio: 

Gentlemen— 

Your circular of the 3rd received in ref- 
erence to the packers packing quality, and 
same is along the right lines. We think our- 
selves that a large number of buyers disre- 
gard quality. They don’t know what quality 
kraut is. They think if it is white looking 
that is the principal thing, when, to our 
minds, the color is least important. Thor- 
ough fermentation, which produces a nice 
krauty flavor, and yet not objectionable, is 
what kraut eaters want, but their taste 
hasn’t been educated up to it yet. 


I was in one of the department stores 
here a short time ago that has a grocery de- 
partment, and they were selling bulk kraut. 
I took some of that home and it was nothing 
but cabbage. When I bought it I asked the 
clerk if it was repeating well. He said he had 
fine trade on it; everybody liked it; but it was 
absolutely tasteless compared with our can- 
ned kraut which we opened right alongside 
of it. The same difference exists there that 
exists between beer containing 6 per cent alco- 
hol and beer containing one-half of 1 per cent 
alcohol. The flavor of that kraut wouldn’t 
impress you at all. It was a crime to have 
such goods go out, but apparently the house- 
wives have got to be educated as to what is 
good and what is*bad kraut. In time that 
will be done, although it is a slow and tedious 
process.” 
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Those who are familiar with the way 6 per cent 
beer used to taste will readily understand the compar- 
ison made by this packer. 


But note the clerk said he had a fine trade, and 
everybody liked it, yet the packer said it was practi- 
cally tasteless. When these same buyers or kraut eat- 
ers once get hold of some real kraut they will tell the 
merchant to keep his tasteless kraut, and the mer- 
chant in turn will tell the packer. This will happen 


some day if packers pack kraut instead of cold slaw. 


We firmly believe the place to correct this matter 
of quality is at its source. We do not believe it is a 
matter for the housewife to settle. If nothing but 
good kraut is packed, the space and expense of adver- 
tising in trying to inform the housewife how she can 
tell good from bad kraut could be more profitably used 
in telling her the health qualities, so she will buy it. 
If she has to buy and then go to the trouble to hunt up 
an ad, which she has misplaced, to tell whether it is 
good or bad, she will follow the path of least resistance 
and leave it up to her retailer, he to the jobber and the 
jobber to the packer. 


Many kraut packers have said “that since the ad- 
vertising has been running (generally speaking) the 
grade of kraut is much better than it was formerly.” 
There is still a lot of room for improvement, and if the 
kraut packers have generally raised the quality in the 
last two years it is within their power again to raise 
the quality to such a degree that it will eliminate all 
the poor. How many kraut packers sent copies of the 
definitions defining “good edible kraut” to their brok- 
ers, so the brokers could show the jobber and the job- 
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ber make copies for his salesmen, and they tell the re- 
tailer? There is much the packers have done and more 
they can do. 


(A great deal of kraut has been carried over in 
tanks. When taken out this fall there is bound to be 
more or less spoilage on top. Take off all the spoilage. 
Don’t try and mix some of it with the good and spoil 
it too, “just to save a little.” If you can the kraut, 
take the original juice to fill the inner space. Don’t 
throw away or sell the juice and use fresh water un- 
less your kraut is very sour, then fresh water may be 
needed. ). 

As stated ‘above, poor kraut is an evil to be cor- 
rected, and must be corrected at its source. 

Quality is solely up to the packer. Produce it and 
90 per cent of your business worries will be over. 


WHY MIDDLEMAN? 


“So long as there are hundreds of small manufac- 
turers, and besides these large manufacturers, too, 
who cannot market directly, and so long as there are 
small retailers, just so long will business find the mid- 
dleman’s services necessary,” declared Dr. Fred E. 
Clark, professor of marketing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, to members of the Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil on December 6. 


“The middleman is merely an example of special- 
iation in our business scheme,” said Dr. Clark. “Goods 


are only half produced when they have been manufac- 
tured. The other half of the process is distribution. 
The expense of the middleman system often com- 
plained of arises from the highly specialized services 
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that he has had to equip himself to render. He ren- 
erds services that are wanted. We have to pay for 
them. The real crux of the middleman problem is 
whether he shall continue as an independent organiza- 
tion or whether the work that he now does shall be 
centrally controlled by the manufacturer. When men 
who have specialized successfully in production get 
into marketing work they often find themselves up 
against it. 


“The manufacturer who thinks that he wants to 
market direct must first count the cost very definitely, 
He is more than likely to underestimate the cost and 
the length of time it is going to take him to get going.” 
—Printer’s Ink. 


NORWAY’S SPRING MACKEREL CATCH SHORT. 


LTHOUGH the prospects at the opening of the 
A season were good, the spring mackerel catch of 
2,865,980 pounds was short 50% of the 1923 
figures up to May 31, and was exactly one-half of the 


1921 catch of 5,731,960 pounds. Only 2,000 cases of 
soused mackerel have been packed in Stavanger houses 
as the short catch put fresh fish prices above the eco- 
nomic return line for canning purposes, according to 
advices received in the Department of Commerce from 
the American Consul at Stavanger. One-half of the 
catch was retained for domestic consumption. Of the 
50 per cent exported, 220,460 pounds were canned, 
661,380 piunds were salted in barrels, and 551,150 
pounds were iced and shipped as fresh fish. 


Positive 


First impressions gained by the can maker interestea 


in the new TROYER-FOX Six Station Rotary Flanger. 


J. L. COLLINS 


112 Market 
San Francisco, Cal. 


and Simple Adjustments 


Add to this, long bronzed bushed slide bearings, 
for the cam actuated 3” diameter Flanging Die 
Pistons, and you have a smooth, even, drawn 
out, undamaged flange and a machine that will 
run for years with little cost for repairs or up- 
keep. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


601 Myrtle Street 
Seatlle, Washington. 


Builders of TROYER-FOX Can Making and Canning 
Machinery 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: — 
R. E FAIRBANKS 


504 Wrigley Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 


GEO. H. DOWSING 


Metropolitan Bldg.. 
Sydney, Australia, 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Thghes est Standard 
of Art for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


> 
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HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
under all conditions. Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 


peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
any other viner. 


F rank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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Crop Reports 


By The Canners Themselves. 


The condition of canners Crops, in all sections, as report- 
ed by the men on the ground. Read how the crops are in* 
your fellow canner’s locality, and then return him the favor by 
sending us your report. A little from each one and the ag- 
grigate will be immensly helpful. Do your part, too. Now. 


Cross Junction, Va., July 28, 1924—The condition 
of tomatoes in this section is very bad. Not over 45 per 
cent of normal at this time of year. Canning will not 
commence before Ist to 10th of September. Very 
few setting out yet. 

Wye Mills, Md., July 29, 1924—Not over 50 per 
cent of a normal crop of corn this year. The poorest I 
have ever had since I am in the business. Have about 
40 acres contracted for. 


Bridgeton, N. J., July 23, 1924—At present time 
there is one-half acreage of tomatoes we expected to 
have and about half a crop. Plants very small for this 
time of year. Do not expect to do any canning before 
first of September. 

Gasport, N.-Y., July 23, 1924—Apples around here 
25 per cent of acrop. Mostly Greening and fall apples. 

Peaches—Good crop. 

Season is two weeks late compared with other 
years. 

Newark, N. Y., July 24, 1924—Alaska Peas—Pack 
about 10 per cent above normal. 

Sweet Wrinkled Peas—Estimate normal yield. 
Wax and Refugee Beans—Crop looking well, but 
ate. 

Corn—Very late. Acreage less than normal. 

Batavia, N. Y., July 28, 1924—Peas—In our sec- 
tion the early rains and cool weather, continuing up to 
time of harvest, have created a small yield of early 
varieties, and have kept the quality below what we 
should like to see. Although we have not sufficiently 
advanced into the late varieties to tell the outcome, we 
are not expecting more than a fair yin as compared 
with normal. 

Corn—For the above stated reasons, corn has 
been subjected to the same undesirable weather con- 
ditions and has made little progress. We figure we are 
about two weeks late, at least, on this item, and we an- 
ticipate some fields of corn will not be touched at all. 

Lebanon, Ohio, July 24, 1924—Corn—Our acreage 
is about 18 per cent larger than last year. After care- 
fully taking into consideration all the factors bearing 
upon the canning prospect, we do not believe that we 
can expect more than two-thirds of a normal pack. 

er Ohio, July 25, 1924—Peas—Finished 
pack. 

Early Peas—60 cases per acre, two-thirds of nor- 
mal. 

Late Peas—80 cases per acre, about normal. 

Corn—Plantings late. Stand only fair. Need 
rain badly at present. Outlook bad for a large yield. 
Most favorable weather may make 75 per cent of yield. 

Dunreith, Ind., July 24, 1924—Tomatoes—40 
acres more than last year. Full three weeks late. Must 
have an extra late fall to get our futures. 
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Pendleton, Ind., July 24, 1924—Tomatoes—Fields 
are very uneven, as a rule. Earlier plantings doing 
very well. Late plantings not growing right. Whole 
crop about three weeks late. Must have a very late 
fall to make a good pack. 


Norris City, Ill., July 19, 1924—Tomatoes—Crop 
is woefully behind, though the acreage is up to normal. 
Too much rain and cool weather in the spring; too 
much rain now. 


Lanark, Ill., July 24, 1924—Corn—Stand very 
light and about three weeks late. Some only about ten 
inches high. An early frost will cut pack 50 per cent. 
Acreage same as last year. With the best’ of condi- 
tions we will make short delivery on futures. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa, July 24, 1924—Sweet Corn— 
Our season is about two weeks late. We locally have 
a very good stand and I believe that we will have at 
least a 75 per cent crop. 


Clarksville, Ia., July 24, 1924—Corn—Acreage 
same as last year. Ten days late. Some fields light 
stanl. Weather cool. Corn not growing any faster 
than usual. Will be very little packed before Septem- 
ber Ist. Owing to replanting, 30 per cent of acreage 
planted two weeks late. We will quite likely get caught 
by frost? We must have a very late frost if we expect 
much of a corn pack. At present we are having too 
much rain and weather very cool. 


Spokane, Mo., July 2, 1924—Tomatoes—Acreage 
normal. Plants set late and too much rain for proper 
cultivation. Also too much rain during blooming. Ex- 
pect about 60 per cent yield if conditions are favorable 
during remainder of season. 


Republic, Mo., July 25, 1924—Tomatoes—The con- 
dition of the crop is not over 80 per cent normal. We 
have been having entirely too much rain, and the 
growers are complaining that their vines have but few 
tomatoes set on. 


Onarga, Ill., July 28, 1924—Corn—Due to the un- 
usual weather conditions this season, it is almost im- 
possible to give a reliable estimate of what our yield 
of corn may be. However, during the past three or 
four weeks weather conditions have been very favor- 
able, and consequently the corn has improved to such 
an extent that aside from being from ten days to two 
weeks later than usual, conditions with us are practi- 
cally normal. 


NEWFOUNDLAND LOBSTER CATCH REPORTED 
SMALL. 


HE first catch of lobsters coming in from the 
Newfoundland Coast is reported to be very small, 
in fact, less than 50 per cent of last season’s 
catch at the same time of the year. Good prices, how- 


ever, are prevailing, and during the third week in June 
freshly canned lobsters were selling at St. John’s at 
$24.50 per case, reports the American Consul at St. 
John’s in advices just received by the Department of 
Commerce. The rough weather about the middle of 
June has greatly.interfered with the work of the lob- 
ster fishermen, but it is also assumed that the number 
of lobsters this year is not so large as last. It is in- 


‘teresting to note that the same conditions apparently 


prevail off the Maritime Provinces. 
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Peerless Field Service 5 


Peerless Field Men are at your call ee GRC 
all during the season 


They prevent trouble by educating your help in 
the proper care and operation of Peerless Huskers. 
After the initial call, Peerless Field Service men 
remain in your locality ready to serve you when 
you need them, and visit you frequently during 
the season. 


This is only a part of Peerless Service. Let us 
tell you the rest of the storv. 
Peerless Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$8 inquiries t 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


500 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


‘ We are the sole manu- 
Sacturers of 


Peerless 


Huskers 

Corn Washers 

Syrupers and Briners 

Rotary Exhausters 

Tomato Washers 
This isthe Year of all years 
to install reliable equipment. 
You cannot afford to operate 
machinery that is not 100% ef- 
ficient, or that is breaking down 
during your rush, and preventing 
your canning Quality Foods, 


Peerless Husker 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
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A HANDY MACHINE TO HAVE. 


\ BOUT this season of the year experiments are 
going on all over the country, trying new for- 
mulae or ways of canning various fruits and 

vegetables, changing the style of packing for one rea- 
son or another, or changing sizes of cans, and seeking, 
as a wise canner should, to test out the new package 
as to fill, process, etc. It is the careful canner who 
goes to this trouble, the one who wants to be sure of 
his goods. The one drawback to these experiments is 
the convenience with which they can be done. To 
start up the whole line just to run a few cans is trou- 
blesome, expensive and not always satisfactory as to 
results. There are a number of machines made for 
just this purpose. Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, are 
advertising their No .0 Double Seamer, which might 
very aptly be called a sample seamer, as it is always 
ready, will handle any size of can with but a moment’s 
attention, and does perfect work. This gets rid of the 
annoyance of getting up steam to run the big seamers. 
Another help would be the installation of a small pro- 
cess kettle, such as is made by the Zastrow Machine 
Company, Baltimore. The preparation and filling may 
be done by hand, and with the seamer and the process 
kettle the experimenting is made easy, but at the same 
time certain. 


“Alec” Slaysman is deservedly well known among 
a wide circle of canners, and especially can makers, as 
he has been supplying can-making machinery for 
years. Recently he underwent a severe sick spell, but 
is himself again.and back in harness. All of these 
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friends: may not know what an excellent plant Slays- 
man & Co. have at their service. It covers half a block 
on Pratt street, Baltimore, is equipped with the latest 
and best machinery and represents an invstment run- 
ning well up into the six figures. And Mr. A. E. Slays- 
man, still a comparatively young man, is the one who 
built up this big business. 


One of the new machines, and more than ordi- 
narily useful, which Slaysman & Co. have recently 
brought out is their Duplex Trimmer and Slitter, used 
in making cans. You know they used to slit the sheets 
of tin on one machine, and then had to trim them to 
the exact size on another. This was slow and required 
much handling. Slaysman combined the two opera- 
tions, trimming the sheets on one side of the machine, 
and dropping them onto the other to be slitted to ex- 
act size, discharging the finished sheets with but one 
handling, and of course with vastly increased speed. 
Naturally, this machine “took” with the can makers. 
It means something to have an experienced house 
studying out ways to improve your business, and that 
is what a house like Slaysman & Co. is always doing. 


A THING OF GUILE 


Ole—‘“Ay ban buy this ice cream freezer here. You feller 
say she ban make ice cream. Ay can’t get one dam’ thing from 
her.” 

Salesman—“Well, did you put cream and flavoring in the 
can, and ice and salt around it?” 

Ole—“No, tanks. All Ay do ban turn old crank like hell. 
Ah ban know there was catch in it somewhere.” 


inches. 


This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 Ibs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


—WRITE FOR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic’Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, Ne 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 
Slaysman’s Double Seamer 
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Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graderr, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and’ Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 
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HOURS OF LABOR FOR FEMALES 
IN MARYLAND. 
Acts 1916, Chapter 147. 


Section 14. No female shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work in any manufacturing, mechanical, 
mercantile, printing, baking or laundering establish- 
ment more than ten hours in any one day, nor more 
than sixty hours in any one week, nor more than eight 
hours in any one day, if any part of her work is done 
before 6 o’clock in the morning or after 10 o’clock in 
the evening of the said day, nor shall any female be 
employed or permitted to work for more than six hours 
continuously at any one time in any of the aforesaid 
establishments in which three or more such persons 
are employed, without an interval of at least a half 
hour, except that such female may be so employed for 
not more than six and a half hours continuously at one 
time, if she shall not be permitted to work during the 
remainder of the day in her said employment. Pro- 
vided, further, that the invalidity of any portion of 
this Act shall in no way affect the validity of any other 
portion thereof, which can be given effect, without 
such invalid part. But the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to females employed in the canning or 
preserving, or preparing for canning or preserving of 
perishable fruit and vegetables. And provided further 
that in any retail mercantile establishments located 
outside the city of Baltimore a female may be permit- 
ted to work on Saturdays and on Chris:mas Eve and 
the five working days next preceding Christmas Eve 
not more than twelve hours, if during each of such Sat- 
urdays and Christmas Eve and five days aforesaid the 
female so employed shall have at least two rest inter- 
vals of not less than one hour each, and this provision 
shall only apply to such mercantile establishments as 
have during the remainder of the calendar year a 
working day of not more than nine hours. 

Acts 1912, Chapter 79. 

Sec. 15. Every employer shall post in a conspic- 
uous place in every room of any manufacturing, me- 
chanical, mercantile, printing, baking or laundering es- 
tablishment in which any females are employed a 
printed notice stating the provisions of this law and 
the hours of beginning and stopping work. The 
printed form of such notice shall be furnished by the 
Chief of the State Board of Labor and Statistics. 

Sec. 17. The (said) Inspector and her said as- 
sistants, in the discharge of their duties, may enter 
any place, building or room of any establishment men- 
tioned in Section 14 of this Article and shall visit and 
inspect all establishments named in said Section 14 as 
often as practicable during reasonable hours, and shall 
cause the provisions of this act to be enforced therein ; 
they shall report any cases of illegal employment or 
other violations of Sections 14 and 15 of this Article 
to the State’s Attorney and the Grand Jury of the 
county or city where the said offenses shall have been 
committed.* 

Sec. 18. Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of Section 14 and Section 15 of this Article or 
interfering with, molesting or obstructing the said In- 
spector or either of his assistants in the discharge of 
her duties, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be punished for the first of- 
fense by a:fine of not more than $100, for a second or 
any subsequent offense by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by both penalties in the discretion of the 
court.* 


*See Chapter 406, Acts 1916, Section 12, which 
confers all powers and duties of inspectors of female 
labor upon the State Board of Labor and Statistics. 

Children—The Maryland Child Labor Law may 
be summed up so fa ras the canners are concerned in 
this one paragraph (Section 5): 

“No child under 14 years of age shall be 
employed, permitted or suffered to work in, 
about or in connection with any canning or 
packing establishment.” 

In general we believe that other states have about 
the same laws, and the above will, therefore, serve as 
a guide for the canners of all states—The Editor. 


OHIO CANNERS WELCOME EVERYBODY TO 
CINCINNATI. 
July 22, 1924. 


Mr. Frank Gorrell, Secretary, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Mr. Gorrell—As the representative of the 
canning industry of Ohio, I wish to express the ap- 
preciation of the canners of Ohio for the very great 
ronor of having the National Canners Association 
Convention and the Convention of the two great aliied 
industries to meet in Ohio next January. 

The Presidents of the three Associations have 
made a wise selection in choosing Cincinnati, the 
“Queen City of the West,” as the next convention city. 

Cincinnati is a great convention city, with fine 
railroad facilities, ample hotel accommodations and a 
great hall for exhibition purposes. The scenic beau- 
ties are unsurpassed any place in the land. The many 
institutions of the city will be of very great interest 
to all who attend this convention, especially the ladies. 
No one should fail to visit the world-famous Rockwood 
Pottery, the Art Museum, Music Hall, as well as other 
very interesting places. 

Ohio is one of the great canning states of the 
Union, and the canning industry of this state feels a 
bi great honor in having the convention held in 

io. 

The Ohio Canners Association stands ready to 
render any service possible, and hopes you will not 
hesitate to call upon us at any time to make this meet- 
ing a great success. Yours very truly, 

ARTHUR HAMILTON, 
President Ohio Canners Association. 


CANNED MILK TRADE. 

Extract from Consul Report No. 132664b—Annual Re- 
port, Part III, Trade in Leading Articles of Com- 
merce, Local Industries, Shipping. Finance. 
Prepared by Consul General Wm. H. 

Gale, Stationed at Hong Kong, 

May 12, 1924. 


ALES of avaporated and condensed milk in the ~ 


South China market supplied threugh Hongkong 

decreased slightly during 1923. Imports 
amounted to approximately $239,793. The United 
States continued to do the bulk of the business, fol- 
lowed by Norway and Australia. 

Prices remained fairly steady during the year. 
There are large stocks on hand. It is expected that 
sales will increase gradually but progressively in pro- 
portion as the purchasing power of the native commu- 
nity increases, and as it became educated to the use of 
this commodity. See report entitled “The Canned Milk 
Trade of Hongkong,” dated April 10, 1924, for fuller 
discussion. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVE TYPE BOILERS. 
1—60 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
1—80 H, P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
10—80 H. P. On wheels, new, ASME 125 pounds. 
i—90 H. P. ASME 150 pounds. 
1—100 H. P. Standeard construction 100 pounds. 
ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 
1—60 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
i—90 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
2—125 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
UPRIGHT BOILERS IN ALMOST EVERY SIZE FROM 
4 to 100 H. P. NEW AND USED. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N, W. Cor. Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Two sets of Budd Patented Grates com- 
plete, including Budd Depression Plates, for 150 H. P. 
72”? x 18”? horizontal tubular bricked-in boilers. Had 
about six months use. Very good condition. 

Greenabaum Bros,, Inc., Seaford, Del. 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE— 


1-No. 2 Johnson (McDonald) 16 (Head) Automatic Water Tester 

5-No. 303 Adriance Square Cans Squeezers for Corned Beef cans 

| 2 Bliss Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 

2-No. 2 Bliss Power Squeezers for 5 gallon square cans 

1-No 2 Stecker Power Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 

1-Floter for 5 gallon cans, square 

1~Machine for covering lithographing rolls 

3-Fox Troyer automatic Double Seamers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

1-No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

|-Angelus Hand Double Seamer for No. 10 cans 

2-C. D. Troyer Compound end lining machines, with attachments 

for No 5 and No. 10 cans 

*-MeDonald single end lining machines for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

2-MeDonald double end lining machines for No. 1 to No, 3 cans 

7-McDonald single end drying ovens for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

- hae automatic water testers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, right 
anc 

1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No.3 cans. right hand 

1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, left hand 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Can Division. 


FOR SALE—Colussus Pea Screens, 28-64 and £6-64 
meshes. One of each. 


John H. Dulany & Son,*Fruitland, Md. 


FOR SALE— 

1 Invincible Pea Cleaner with Picking Table. 

2 4-Screen Sinclair Scott Colossus Pea Graders. 

1 Morral Corn Cutter. 

2M. & S. Corn Silkers. 

1 4-Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 

1 6-Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 

1 6-Pocket M. & S. Filler. 

1 175-Gallon Copper Jacketed Kettle. 

1 Sprague Universal Syruper. 

1 Townsend Bean Cutter. 

1 Ayars Universal Syruper. 

1 Delphia Steam Circle Hoist. 

1 Ayars Exhauster. 
1 Zastrow Pineapple Slicer and Sizing Machine. 
1 Elgin Plunger Type Filler. 

1—Kiefer Cider and Vinegar Filter. 

1 40-H. P. Chandler & Taylor Engine. 

1 125-H. P. Erie Economic Boiler. 

1 Electrically Driven Burt Labeler, for 1s and 2s. 

1 No. 1 Burt Boxing Machine, foot type. 

1 No. 2 Burt Boxing Machine, foot type. 

1 No. 2 Burt Boxing Machine, for 18-0z. cans, foot type. 

1 6 Track Morgan Nailing Machine, electric driven. 

All the above in A-1 condition. Write, phone or wire for 
prices. Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One double acting geared deep well 
Luitweiler pump head, five and one-half inch working 
barrel, fifteen inch stroke, eighty feet to bottom of working 
barrel. Belt drive type. Price $300.00 subject prior sale. 

The Illinois Canning Company, Hoopeston, III. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Style F. Wonder Cooker. 
1 New Premier Lye Peach Peeler. 
1 Burt, hand driven Labeler for No. 1 cans. 
2 1000 gallon size Kook More Koils. ; 
Address Box A-1221 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE-We offer for prompt shipment—One 125 H. P. 
Frie City Economic Boiler. 4 New 1000 gallon capacity 
Sprayue Pulp Coils. Write or wire for particulars. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Lot of Fancy Corn, our labels, low price, 
can be easily reprinted. 


Burlington Co. Cang. Co., Mt. Holly, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Wheeler Apple processor 
1 Apple Slicing Machine 
7 Coons Apple Paring Machines complete with 
distributing table 
1 Sprague Lowe Finisher with 2 screens 
2 Boutell Apple Quartering Machines 
All A 1 condition. 
East Pembroke Canning Co., East Pembroke, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—One brand new, 6 track, closed back, 
Doig Nailing Machine. $250.00. 
Address Box A-1235 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED— 

Two Kern Finishers. 

Five 40x72 Closed Retorts. 

One Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader. 

One 25 or 35 H. P. Vertical Steam Engine. : 

One Link-Belt or Jeffrey-Westcott Peeling Table Gravity 
Roller Conveyor. 

One Model 7 Sprague Corn Silker 

One Pea Picking table. 

Address Box A-1209, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale— Plants 


FOR SALE-Two of the largest and most modernly equipped 
canning plants in the West. Unlimited supplies of raw 
material. Excellent freight rates to large markets. Good 
labor conditions. Splendid reputation for quality packs. 
Brands well established. Forty thousand dollars will handle 
each unit. Will sell both together or seperately. Balance 
on liberal terms. A big bargain with wonderful possibilities 
for the future. Address Box A-1229 care of 


The Canning Trade. 


FRUIT RANCH FOR SALE—One hundred sixty acres of high 
class fullv irrigated and developed orchard, in bearing, in Rogue 
River Valley, near Medford, Ore. Clear title. Planted to Apples 
and Pears. Large, modern roomy bungalow and good outbuildings 
on property. Will produce large crop fruit this year. Can be 
bought - a bargain, as there are several joint owners, some of whom 
must sell. 


Address Box A-1225 care of The Canning Trade, 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Machine Man for 1924 Tomato Season, about 
three months. Have Canco Machines. To begin work about 
July 15th. Give experience, references and salary expected. 
Kentucky Plant. Address Box B-1218, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First-class experienced catsup cook. Would prefer 
a man with some knowledge of soup. Thisis an unusualjopportuity 
for a person that has had wide experience in cooking catsup and can 
present satisfactory references. 
Address Box B-1219 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced man to take charge of pickle and spe 
cialty manufacturing department. Must possess thorough know- 
ledge of pickle and specialty game, including catsup, and have tem- 
perament that will permit working harmoniously with sales depart- 
ment and giving them real assistance. Advise fully experience, 
qualifications, references and salary expected. 

Address Box B-1223 care of The Canning Trade. 


Processor. 


Angust 4, 1924, 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. Give age, re- 
ference and salary expected in first letter. 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Man, 26, familiar with all phases of the 
growing and canning of sweet Corn, desires position as Assistant 
Manager with concern or farmers’ organization. Absolutely practi- 
cal knowledge plus a four year agricultural education. Willing to 
develope into an executive. Extensive managerial expsrience 
Sales experience. Familiar with Tomatoes. 

Address Box B-1224 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—By reliable young Waretouse man. 
Experience in Burt and Knapp Labelers and Wire Stichers and 
can handle men. ; 
Address Box B-1222 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As strictly high grade Superintendent 
With years of unusual varied experience. Packing all 
lines of Fruits and Vegetables, etc., in tin or glass. Open for en- 
gagement at once. Where real opportunity exists and where ability, 
energy and character coupled with quality and quantity production 
will be appreciafed. Married. Desire permanent connection and 
will appreciate full particulars. Best of reference will be given. 
Address Box B-1203 care of The Canning Trade. 


Would like to getin touch with firm wanting National distri- 
bution. Am acquainted with buyers and brokers from coast to 
coast. 

Address Box B-1182 care of The Canning Trade 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factory for firm 
manufacturing cans for own ure or the trade, by American, married. 
Reference given. Desiies permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 

Address Box B-123} care of The Canning Trade. 
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Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 


Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, - 


Baltimore, Md. 


August 4, 1924. 


Ship Your Canned Goods 
in These BETTER BOXES 


H & D Standard Canned Goods 
Boxes are the perfect con- 
tainers for all canned goods shipments. 
Millions of cans have been shipped in them 
to all parts of the country and_ they have al- 
ways arrived unscratched, undented and in- 
tact destination. 
H & D Standard Canned Goods Boxes are 
strong, lightweight and inexpensive. They 
come folded flat for easy storage, yet are 
instantly assembled for packing. A trial 
order will convince you of their superitority. 


Corrugated Fibre 
AcD Shipping Boxes 


Write us Today for Samples ia 
Prices Stating Quantity Required 
and Sizes and Number of .Cans 


THE CANNING TRADE 


For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 


to save you {money in several ways: 


Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker, 

Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 
exclusively. Seine tests proved our aprons 
to be superior and more economical. 


Send trial order TODAY — andlearn how 


COLOR: Dark Maroon 


30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. much apron service your dollar can buy. 
34” x 47” long—$16.50 doz. You'll be pleasantly surprised, and your 


employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 


Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 

Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 
than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 
able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38” 


to the Box. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
g00 Water St. 
Canadian Address; Toronto. 
King St., Subway and Hanna Ave. 


long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44°” long, $15. dozen. 


William M. Gross. 


Makers of alt styles aprons for all industrial purposes 


Sandusky, Ohio 


Carver Building tt Sharon, Penna. 


Machine also made for No. 10 cans. 


change their opinion. 


Adjustable for No. 1, 14, 2, 244, 3 Cans. 


| HANSEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Etc. 


Rockfield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 

We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and 
used throughout the season, It is a great labor saving device. We used it in connection with No. 2and No.3 
cans and it gives a good fill. We can only say the best for it. 

ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klumb. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dee. 1, 1923. 

Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. As you know, we have 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No.2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never found anything that would operate satisfactorily 
on cherries but since the success we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine 
which will work very satisfactorily indeed. 

The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 
turns out a very uniform fill. We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 


be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries. We expect to put in more of these mac 
hines as the necessity arises aud you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 


FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw. 8. Reynolds. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 


We wish to advise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, or rather as you call it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 

We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention. and with 
One girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans. 

We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is we lay it all to your machine. 

If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon 


CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
BY W. H. Christiansen, Mgr. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PRICES-— 


Gamse Can Labels are “Better” 
Labels. 


BUILDING 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND] 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Have you acopy? A letter a to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure 
generally quoted for lots 
ew 
general market at this date. may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (}{) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & 
we Co. 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices cor 
Canned Vegetables came. tee rected by our special Correspondent. 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Qut 4.30 0. 4.85 Seconds, No. 2, in Water 
White Mammoth, Peeled, 2%.. Out Out factory basis. Standards. No 2, in Water............  .... 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%.......... Qut 3.00 SUCCOTASHt Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 1.20 
White, Large, Seconds, No. 8, in Water... Out 
White, Peeled, No. 2%.... Out Out Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 8. in 
Green, Large, No. 2%..... With Dry Beans, No. 2.........++: 1.40 Out Standards, No. 3, in i. 501.75 
White, Medium, No, Standards, No. 8, in 1.60 1. 
Green, Medium, No. 2%........... 3.50 u "85 
Tips, White, Mam.,. No. i’ sq.. Bahama Grated, No. Sut 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq... Out 3.50 Standard, No. 2, f. b. 1 Bahama Grated, Ex. » No. 2. Out Out 
Tips, rGeen, Mam., No. 1 sq.. .... 4.25 1.30 Hawall Sliced, Matra Out 
‘ips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... .... 3.75 & fob om Hawaii Sliced. No. 2% 2.05 3.10 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, Ne. 9, Hawaii Sliced, Extra, Nov 328 
10 Standard, No. 10, Gounty.... Out Hawaii Sliced, Stan 2.65 2.50 
Sees Grated, Extra, 2.50 2.40 
1:10 TOMATOES? Hawail Grated Standard, 
1.30 Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Out Syrup, No. 16..... Out 
No. £3) | Jersey, No. 10, fio.b. Factory...... Out Eastern Pio Wane, Wo 11-25 
In Sauce, No. 8....... 1.40 No. 10, f.o.b, Baltimore.. 4.25 4.50 Eastern Pie Water, Ne. 
BEANSt No. 10, f.0.b. Cn... . 4.15 4.50 Porto Rico, Ni ater, Ne. 10........ 4.95 
String, Standard G tary 3s, 5% in. cans.... 
String, Standard Green, No, 2:,... Jersey, No. f.0.b. — 
String, Standard Green, No, 10... .... Ex, Standard f.0.b. Water, No. 2. 
White Was No Standard, tow 1.20 1.25 No. 1... 
Stan: dard timore.... .65 10 Red ‘ater, No. Py £5) 1.85 
7.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b Gounty......... 62% .70 Syrup, No. 
Small, Whole, No. TOMATO PU Red. Water cos. 
Standard, Whol Out Standard, No. 10.. 3.25 3.25 9.00 45:39 
— Extra, 2.20 2.10 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b, Balto. 1.90 1.25 Canned Fruits Standard, No. — (abies 2.25 2.35 
Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co......°1.20  .... e, No. 10... 1.35 
Shoepeg, No. 2 f.0.b, Balto... 1.25 Out ichigan, No id Out Standard, Waiter, No. 10.. eee 1.15 
Ex. Std, Shoepeg, No. 2, Go. 1.25 Out New Werk, Ne 
b. factory. 1.50 *1.45 Maryland, “No. 8, f.0.b. Baltimore... 1.25 1. Canned Fish 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No, 2..-........ 1.05 1.10 Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b, Balto..... 3.25 Out dard No. 2 Factory....... 2.00 2.10 
Ex. Std, Crushed, No. 2, fob. Bal: 115 #1.15 APRICOTSS Fl ; 
Extra, No. 2, f.0.b. County... California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.25 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 1.30 Standard, Flats, Ib........... 
Lye, No. 8... Standard, Out OYSTERS* 
ge, No, Out Sta: 7.50 5 oz..... 1 
tandard, Split, No. 8............ 3.00 *3.25 nderd, 1:80 Standards, 4 os.... 
Standard, Split, No. 10............ *1.00 Standards, 10 om. 
1 inds, No. .90 1.00 Maine, No. 9.00 9 2.65 2.05 
2 Kinds, No. 10.......... SALMON® 
OKRA AND TOMATOES$ Notre Red Alaska, Tall, No 1 
Bin. Gat Out Red Alaska, Flat, No. %.......... 348 
Standard, No. OUt Out see Cohoe. Tall, No. 
PEAS!— Flat. Ni ; 
No. 1 Sieve, 25, fob, fastory.....- 1.60 Gohoe, Flat, No. rio 
Baltimore-..... 2.00 *1.90 Out nk, Tall, No. 140 1.35 
0. 8 Sieve, 28, “ton, factory...... 1.25 *1.25 2.45 
b. Baltimore. . 1.45 Medium Red. 
No 4 Sievs, 2s, factory...... 130 *120 
o.b, Baltimore...... 1.25 1.30 1.65 SHRIMP® 
E. J. 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.. 
Choice, No. 3% Y. C.. Out 2.50 SARDINES —Domestie, per Case 
J. Bx. Sifted, 1's, No. 2 Sleve.... 1.20 1:20 
PUMPKINt Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1 
Standard, No. 8, facto: Stan: ‘White, N 2. 1.40 4.40 
Standard, No. Out 130 | Standard Yellow, No. Out 3.65 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out $50 
Standa: 0. 80 90 Yellow, No 8 Qut 9.00 
‘0. 136 Selected Yellow, No. 8.. California, 
No -50 3.75 Seconds, White, No. 8. California, 
Standard, No. 2..... 1.05 1.10 Pies, Unpeeled. No. 8.. 
tandard, No. ok: LOB Pies, Peeled, No. Out ....... 7.75 | 
Standard. Ne. Pies. Unpesied, 2°00 42.10 California. %e. 
1.60 Pies. Peeled. No Out 
-. Ou California, 1s. Striped .......... 13.00 


‘ 
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Quick Single and 
Uniform Variable 
Cooks Discharge 
Let A-B Cookers and Coolers Eliminate 
Your Cookroom Problems 
Quantity production without the sacrifice of quality—the one 
largely determining profits, the other reputation—both obtain- 
able to the highest degree only with one method of cooking— 
the dependable A-B way. 
FULL DETAILS UPON REQUEST 
WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGLES 


Why The Monitor Blancher? | 
BECAUSE: 


It does not injure the most tender 
stock. 


It will safely give a 30 minute 
blanch, proving non-injurious. 

It gives uniform heat from start to 
finish. 

It discharges used water at feed 
end, taking in fresh at discharge 
end, consequently stock is const- 
antly entering clean water. 


It discharges stock through clean 
condensed steam. 


It will not choke. 
It will not mix. 


No other Blancher will stand up to these specifications. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A ROBINS & £0. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. . 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, AUGUST 4, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crop Conditions Are Improving—Real Crop Weather—Corn and 
Tomato Crop Ratio Remains at 60—The Pea Pack Is a Good 
One—Market Taking Peas as Fast as Supplied — No 
Canning of Early Tomatoes So Far and Not 
Likely to Be—Stringless Beans on the 
Tables—Some Changes in the 
Market Prices. 


RIGHTENING—July closes with a decided better record for 
B its treatment of canners’ crops than any of the preceding 

months of this eventful year. The last three weeks of that 
month, in this immediate section, were mainly dry, or, at least, 
devoid of the torrental rains which the preceding months had 
given, and there was plenty of heat. And with this change has 
come a change of thought and feeling on the part of all inter- 
ested in this industry. Formerly when one “met up” with a 
group of canners or growers, he was regailed with sad stories 
of deluges, crops washed out, inability to get the fields planted, 
owing to the almost every-day rains and so forth. Now, when 
you meet this same clique the story has shifted, and we hear 
that the terrific heat is burning up everything; that the tomato 
plants are wilting in the fields, the corn tassels being blistered 
and the polen killed by the heat; but just as this chorus was 
getting into full swing there came a tempering of the heat, and 
now the wailers are lost for something to say. What we have 
personally seen of crops in a rather wide area the past few weeks 
have been very helpful—real canners’ crop weather and progress 
can be recorded. The crops needed the heat and the slight 
amount of moisture, and Dame Nature, as usual, was not want- 
ing in attention. The ratio of prospective yields in corn and 
tematoes has not changed, and is still resting at about 60 per 
cent of normal. The reason for this low figure is well known 
to all of you, and the one uncertain quantity in the problem is 
the effect the weather will have on this. We can but record this 
week that the weather effect has been favorable in most instances 
and generally speaking. 


EAS—Just what the weather can do to crops and yields is 
well illustrated in the rumors that are floating about re- 
garding pea crop and pack. From sources that are the best 

and entirely reliable come reports that the pea pack is behaving 
itself better than was expected, and will be anything but a dis- 
appointment to the canners. That is so far as total pack is con- 
cerned. There would seem to be some “kick” about the quality 
and about the amounts of the chiefly desired fine grades. But, 
on the other hand, the average quality would seem to be very 


good. Frank Stare recently summarized Wisconsin’s quality 


condition in these words: “The quality is ‘just tolerable’—very 


few honest-to-God fancies—not so many standards, and prac- 
tically no sub-standards. You are entitled to two guesses as 
to what the quality of this pack really is.” In our New York 
market report you will see that there is some complaint about 
the quality, that it does not seem to match the expectations of 
some buyers; but that the market needs the goods so badly that 
it is eating them up as fast as received. After all, a good aver- 
age quality may be better than an extreme either way. The 
people are always satisfied with good average quality, and it is 
certainly an occasion for congratulations that there are prac- 
tically no sub-standards. It just means that even if there is a 
big pack of peas, there is a bigger market waiting for them, and 
the pack will have been taken and passed on before anyone is 
able to count the result. After the futures have been delivered, 
if there are any peas left they will be wanted, indeed, and that 
is the important consideration. 

If the corn canners and the tomato canners can be induced 
to follow the example of the pea packers in producing “prac- 
tically no sub-standards” when the season for canning these two 
staples is drawing to its close, we will be able to say of those 
two articles—be the packs what they may—just what we have 
said about peas. You can’t pack too many of these staples of 
canned foods, of a good average quality, for the market wants 
them and will take them. Don’t be afraid of the market prices 
unless you are afraid of your quality. 


JMATOES—The tomato fields still look ragged, but the 
growers have had an opportunity to work them better, and 
they are making the most of their opportunity. Sonie few 

of the first ripe tomatoes have begun to trickle through to the 
fresh market, but not many. And “roasting ears” from nearby 
farms are beginning to show themselves. It is just the begin- 
ning, and the crops of both are yet quite a ways off. A last 
word from Indiana says that the tomato acreage of that State 
has not showed the desired improvement and that it is going to 
take a very late frost for Indiana to have anything like a crop. 
The same report says that the condition of corn seems to grow 
more serious every day; that most canners are entirely with- 
drawn from the market, and will not think of adding to their 
future orders. The crop reports in this issue bear out these 
advices, and they should be studied carefully. 

Usually at this time of the year the Baltimore canners are 
able to run on the early Jersey tomatoes, which are brought here 
from Philadelphia and by boat from New Jersey, but not a thing 
has been done in that direction so far this season. Philadelphia 
is quarantined on tomatoes, owing to the Japanese beetle, and 
no tomatoes are likely to come out of that heavy re-shipping 
point for the earliest tomatoes. But back of it all is that the 
crop is not ready, and it begins to look like the fresh markets 
will take all the early tomatoes which the growers can force 
through, and that under any condition the canners will not have 
a chance at them. The canners here are busy upon stringless 
beans, but they are paying such high prices for the green beans 
that it is said the canners cannot come out even on them. The 
market was bare of stringless beans, and it is taking them as 
fast as they are offered. No. 2 green beans are quoted at 90c 
and the stringless at $1.10. 
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It used to be the fashion, also, that Baltimore ran heavily 
on fine peaches at this season; but in recent years they have gone 
mostly to pie peaches, and now they are not even making an 
effort to can those. 

Talking today with one of the leading oyster packers of the 
city, he told me that he was going to open a house in New 
Jersey, where they plant Chesapeake Bay seedlings and ship as 
high as 142 carloads of fine oysters a day. He said that a 
tonguer could catch as many oysters there in three hours as a 
tonguer in the Chesapeake Bay can now catch in three days. 
As with peaches, so with oysters, and with the early tomatoes 
cut out the Baltimore canner finds his lot a hard one. 


ARKET CHANGES—No. 1 sieve peas, in Baltimore, have 
1 been advanced from $1.75 to $2.00, and No. 3 sieve from 

$1.20 to $1.25 and $1.30, with No. 4 sieve quoted at $1.20. 
And there has been a very good demand for the so-called South- 
ern packed peas. The No. 5 sieve is marked out of quotation. 

Standard crushed corn has been advanced to $1.10, and 
the demand is good, with the shortage of all spot corn growing 
more pronounced every day. There is very little spot corn now 
left in first hands. And not many canners will entertain offers 
for future corn. 

In tomatoes we are obliged to mark down our prices on No. 3 
standards this week, and $1.35 replaces the former $1.40. This 
is merely a nominal reduction, as many will not entertain it when 
crders are offered, and why it should be made is a market puzzle. 
But the spot No. 3 tomato market has been a puzzle for a long 
while. In answer to the remark made by the old-time canner 
and trader in tomatoes, quoted in these columns recently, to the 
effect that the No. 3 can of tomatoes is no longer wanted, an 
equally old and experienced buyer and operator replied that the 
public does want the No. 3 can of tomatoes, and prefers it to 
any other size, but that it will not buy it above a certain price. 
When it passes that price then the demand slips off to the No. 
2%, or to the No. 2, and we believe he is right. There is not 
too much in a No. 8 can of tomatoes, if it is well filled, for the 
average family use, for, thank God, the average family still has 
a child or two. The flat-dwellers and the ultra-modern family 
with a pet poodle instead of a couple or more children may find 
the No. 2 can of tomatoes ample, but that is not the trade which 
keeps the canneries busy. The tomato is the working man’s 
meat, it used to be said, and certainly it is most largely con- 
sumed by the working men—if you know what we mean—and 
most of these have many mouths to feed. The No. 3 can of 
tomatoes is not gone, and will not go, and the No. 2 will never 
replace it. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Unchanged—Fruits Advancing—Buying Some Tomatoes 
—Both Spot Corn and Tomatoes Must Come From South 
—New Packed Stringless Beans Are Here—New 
Wisconsin Peas Are Coming In—Southern 
Peas Sought—Pro-rata Deliveries 
on Northwestern Fruits. 

New York, July 31, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ARKET UNCHANGED—tThere have been no important 
| developments in the local market for the past week. Buy- 

ers have been concerned mainly with developments at 
primary points. Chief among these was a further advance on 
spot fruits by California packers, and the continued strong 
market for peas, corn and tomatoes. Buying of tunafish eased 
up somewhat as a result of the unsettled price basis. 


Tomatoes—Tomatoes for prompt shipment from Southern 
canneries were showing increased firmness. Southern canners 
are now getting a good demand not only from the local and 
nearby trade, but from mid-Western markets as well. The mar- 
ket is more or less nominal as to price, some holders with only 
light stocks asking slightly higher than the general market. 
Prices were within the following ranges, however: Standard 1s, 
60 to 62%4c; 2s, $1.12% to $1.15. Standard 3s, $1.85 to $1.40. 
Standard 10s, $4.25. All prices per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. New 
pack, for shipment between August 15 to 20, were offering at 
$1.05 per dozen, f. o. b. Baltimore, for No. 2 standards. Buyers 
are showing some interest in offerings of new pack extra stand- 
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ards, which are quoted, f. 0. b. cannery, at 62%c for 1s, 95 to 
9742c for 2s, $1.45 for 38s, $1.40 for 2%s, and $4.50 for 10s. 

Corn—Southern markets are chief suppliers of standard 
corn for immediate shipment, and the market continues to show 
a strong tone. Standard is quoted at $1.10 to $1.15 per dozen, 
f. o. b. cannery. Buyers are going more slowly in booking new 
pack corn, and are underbidding the market to sound out the 
situation. Canners, however, appear inclined to hold firm, quot- 
ing 1s at 80 to 85c; 2s at 95c, and 10s at $6.00 per dozen for 
standard crushed, with the usual differentials for shoepeg, Coun- 
try Gentleman, and the extra standard grades. 

Stringless Beans—New pack Maryland stringless beans have 
been under a good demand, and the market is somewhat stronger. 
No. 2 cut green stringless range $1.05 to $1.10 per dozen, with 
10s at $5.25 per dozen. No. 2 standard whole green string beans 
are held at $1.00 per dozen, and 10s at $4.25 per dozen. Packs 
of string and stringless beans will be late in other sections of 
the country, and distributors are turning to the South for sup- 
plies to carry them until they start receiving shipments on future 
contracts from other sections. 

Wolf! Wolf!—Wholesale grocers are wondering whether 
or not the numerous reports of “drought damage,” “brown rust” 
and other routine reports of crop damage in California, as 
affecting the possible canned fruit pack, are borne out by actual 
conditions, or are in line with the old fable. The recent advances 
in fruit prices have given buyers pause for thought, and it is 
believed that buying of new pack has not been as heavy as some 
reports would have it. One of the largest buyers here, discuss- 
ing the situation with The Canning Trade’s representative, ex- 
pressed the conviction that the California fruit pack this year 
will be more than adequate for all of the trade’s demands, and 
indicated that local buyers are not inclined to place absolute 
credence in some of the reports which they are hearing on the 
new season’s progress. 

Fruit Salad Up—The California Packing Corporation has 
advanced its prices on fruit salad 25 cents a dozen on 1s and 
2s, 40 cents a dozen on 2%s, and 75 cents on 10s. The new prices, 
f. o. b. California cannery, for Del Monte brand, are: 1s, $2.47%4; 
2s, $8.05; 24%, $4.20; 10s, $14.40. 

New Wisconsin Peas—New pack Wisconsin peas are arriv- 
ing, and going into consumption immediately. The quality this 
year is rather irregular, but current arrivals in many instances 
are of much better quality than earlier shipments showed. The 
pack this year is lighter than usual in color. Despite the irreg- 
ular quality, however, rejections have not been frequent. Had 
the carryover this year been of normal size, however, it would 
have meant hard work for the arbitrators. The larger siftings 
are not in plentiful supply, and the re-sale market is tending 
upward for the small stocks still available. 

Southern Peas—There has been an increased demand for 
Southern packs, particuarly on the larger sizes, jobbers turning 
to Delaware, Maryland and Virginia peas to fill the shortages. 
Ohio peas are coming in for a good deal of attention here, and 
the Michigan pack is also in demand. Southern canners are 
quoting the market steady to strong on peas, and are inclined 
to hold firm at listed quotations, anticipating a demand during 
the remainder of the season which will take care of all of the 
stocks which they have on hand at full quotations. 

Fruits Withdrawn—Some of the California fruit packers 
continue withdrawn on new pack fruits, and are talking higher 
prices when they re-enter the market for further bookings. 

Maine Sardines—The market continues based on keyless 
quarter oils at $3.75. Trading has been rather quiet, with buy- 
ers inclined to anticipate a lower market. Weather conditions 
have been favorable to increased consumption, but jobbers have 
continued to operate hand to mouth. 


Tuna Easy—Reports of weakening tunafish prices made in 
these columns last week have been verified by transactions here. 
As one commentator puts it: “Irregularities in tuna prices, born 
of a bumper catch, continue to disturb the trade which con- 
tracted early.” “Disturbed,” however, is rather misleading in 
this instance; some of the unlucky buyers are downright “sore.” 

More Salmon Sales—There has been an increased demand 
for salmon on spot, and the market presents a steady to strong 
tone. The warmer weather has stimulated demand, and stocks 
which have been held here are moving out rather well. Con- 
signment holdings of both reds and pinks are reported to be 
very low. 

Northwestern Fruits—Reports received by buyers here in- 
dicate that pro-rata deliveries on berries, particularly fancy 
quality, may be looked for this year. Packers have booked a 
good business, but the pack is running very much below earlier 
expectations. It is reported that the pack of strawberries wil 


not be over 50 per cent of the anticipated yield. 


i 
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Crabmeat—New pack crabmeat is on the market, and is 
meeting with a good demand. Jobbers quote the spot market. 
as follows: Fancy 1s, $26.50; halves, $28.50; extra fancy 1s, 
$28.00; halves, $30.00, all prices per case, ex-warehouse, New 
York. 

Trade Notes—Allan Bacon, of Bacon & Trubenbach, is visit- 
ing among Wisconsin pea packers this week. 

Ww. H. Killian, of W. H. Killian & Co., is visiting some of 
his principals among the Wisconsin pea canners. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


The Market Situation—Early Pea Contracts Predicted as Good 
Investment—California Pears in Heavy Demand— 
European Buyers Want Apricots—Prices 
on Canned Foods. 

St. Louis, July 31, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


/ HE SITUATION—There is little change in the canned foods 
T situation. ‘There is a light demand, and when placed the 
orders are for small quantities. Operators who specialize 
in certain packs refuse to make any comment on the situation. ~ 
Jobbing operations are so restricted that there is little to 
be said of spot stocks. Goods are going to the retailers and the 
retailers are passing them to the consumer. Distributors are 
making every effort to keep from getting more than they need 
and what they buy they pick up where it can be had for the least 
amount of money. There is very little factory buying. 
Tomatoes—Most of the canners in the South are out of the 
market. Those who are not are accepting a limited volume of 
business. Late planting will affect the pack date. While there 
is no push to place orders at prices quoted, contracts made are 
considered good. 


Peas—No changes in pea conditions are reported. The whole 
line is firm, with prospects of advancing. Frequent predictions 
are made that early-made contracts will prove a good invest- 
ment. Wisconsin reports continue to predict shortages in both 
sweets and Alaskas. Buyers are holding out in spite of this 
prediction. 


Corn—Sport corn is quiet, with the trade mostly in stand- 
ards, the only available line, as fancy has been pretty well 
cleaned up. 


Fruits—California fruits are being held firmly because crop 
conditions and the heavy demand for fresh fruits in the Eastern 
markets will in some measure curtail canning. Packers are 
showing an inclination to advance standard peaches. The pear 
market is getting more stiffer because of the sale of last year’s 
carryover and the heavy demand for fresh stock. Canners are 
pulling out their offerings because of the light receipts from 
growers. European buyers are centering most of their attention 
on apricots, and the result is a stiffening in the raw market, and 
has made it difficult to obtain full requirements at prices which 
are believed to be in line. 

The first six months of the year compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year have been spotty in the wholesale 
grocery line in St. Louis, according to C. H. Schlapp, of Kran- 
ning-Schlapp Grocery Co. The trade has experienced an unto- 
ward condition in the canning industry, brought about by the 
unseasonable weather. Mr. Schlapp looks forward, however, 
to favorable business during the remainder of the year. 

Quotations are f. 0. b. at point of shipment: 

Canned Tomatoes— 


Canned Peas— 


Fancy No. 1 Alaska, Wisconsin. 2,60 
Fancy No. 2 Alaska, Wisconsin...........cccscccecees 2.20 
Fancy No. Alaska, Wisconsin. 1.70 
Extra Standard No. 2 Alaska, Wisconsin............++- 1.90 
Extra Standard No. 3 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.50 
Extra Standard No. 4 Alaska, 1.40 
Fancy No. 2 Sweets, 2.25 
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Fancy No. 3. Sweets, 1.90 
Paney No. 4 Sweets, 1.60 
Extra Standard No. 1 Sieve Sweets, Wisconsin......... 2.00 
Extra Standard No. 2 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 1.75 
Extra Standard No. 3 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 1.55 
Extra Standard No. 4 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 1.45 

Corn— 

No. 2 Fancy Crosby, 1.30 
No. 2 Golden Bantam Fancy, Minnesota............... 2.00 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin................. 1.00 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin........... 1.10 
No. 2 Fancy, Narrow Grain, Extra Sweet, Wisconsin... 1.20 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Wisconsin........... 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Illinois.............. 1.35 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Illinois.............. 1.10 
No.2 Paney, Narrow Grain, « 1.20 
No. 2 Extra Standard Country Gentleman, Indiana..... 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Indiana.............. 1.30 


MAINE MARKET 


Pea Season Closing—Stringless Beans About Ready—Blueberries 
Coming In—Corn Crop Looking Well—Rain Is Needed 
—Sardine Canners Waiting for Fish. 

Portland, Me., August 1, 1924. 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


EAS—tThe second season of pea canning in Maine is draw- 
P ing to a close, after a satisfactory pack. The dry weather 

of the past few weeks has curtailed the crop somewhat, 
but has not affected the quality, which is, indeed, excellent. 
Three Maine factories have been engaged this year on peas, with 
sufficient success to warrant a further growth of the industry 
in the State. The output as yet is so small that New England 
has readily absorbed the goods and will doubtless consume all 
that may be produced here for some time to come. 

Beans—Stringless beans are about ready for the factory, 
and will doubtless be well under way in all parts of the State 
before the 10th. This crop has withstood adverse weather con- 
ditions, and now looks very promising. Just at present rains 
are badly needed, but it is hoped that local showers will fur- 
nish the necessary moisture. 

Blueberries—Blueberries are also due at about this time, 
although the opening may be a few days late this year. The 
crop is going to be rather light, according to reports from the 
eastern section, where practically all berries are canned. Prices 
are usually put out by this time, but today no canner wants to 
name his selling price until his raw fruit and labor costs can 
be determined more carefully. The increase in demand for 
hand-picked berries for basket trade, to be shipped to city mar- 
kets, is having an influence on factory supply and costs. 

Corn—Corn for the most part is looking very well, indeed, 
except in some sections, where no showers have relieved the 
crought. The growth today is up to normal for this season, and 
conditions are promising. There are several large pieces of corn 
growing this year, 30 acres or more in a plot, and these are all 
looking very well. For many years it has been difficult to get 
more than from two to five acres planted by any grower, and 
this has led the canners into farming operations on a large scale 
for Maine. The Burnham & Morrill Co. has a 30-acre piece of 
corn growing at Farmington, the H. L. Forhan Co. has an equally 
large acreage at Hiram, and there are several others of com- 
parative size in various parts of the State. 

The sardine canneries are still handicapped by lack of fish, 
even though July and August are usually the best months in the 
business. The market demand is very good and canners are very 
anxious to get as large packs as possible. A sharp advance in 
price is expected within a few days, caused by the advance of 
raw materials, oil, etc., and the very high labor costs attendant 
on small volume. 


Dr. Morgan, chief chemist of the Continental Can Co., has 
spent the past week in Maine, and has now returned to his office. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Wisconsin Offering Peas—Retailers Need Peas—Only Certain 
Thing Is That Spot Canned Foods Are Sold Out and Gone 
—Buying Michigan Fruits—Corn Is In Good 
Inquiry—Hot Weather Prevailing. 

Chicago, July 31, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


EAS—Wisconsin is offering some standard 4s Alaska and 

P some standard 5s sweet peas at from $1.15 to $1.20, f. o. 

b. canneries, and wholesalers are buying them about as fast 

as they are offered. The buying is not of a speculative character, 

as the stock is needed to supply the demand from the retail 
grocers. 

The retailers have bought futures very sparingly, so it is 
said, and have permitted their storerooms to become depleted of 
canned peas, as well as of other canned foods, and must now re- 
plenish or quit business in canned foods. 

This has been one of the most indefinite seasons in canned 
foods ever experienced in the Central West. There have been 
all kinds of reports and information in relation to the crop pros- 
pects and canning outputs, and so much disagreement in the 
multiplicity of reports that the buying ahead has been con- 


-markets. 
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fused, and buyers seem to be confining their purposes to actual 


- immediate needs. 


They know and fully realize that no matter how large the 
output for 1924 may be, that it will be needed, and will all go 
speedily into consumption. 

There has been heavy buying during the week in Michigan 
No. 10 fruits, blackberries, black raspberries and red sour pitted 
cherries, and some contracts, so the brokers state, have even 
been made for No. 10 apples. 

The cherry crop in Northern Michigan is about four weeks 
late, so it is stated on good authority, and deliveries will be about 
that late. The output of red sour pitted cherries for 1924 in 
Michigan is selling up rapidly, and canners are now generally 
asking $8.50 per dozen, f. o. b. canneries in that State, for stand- 
ard fill stock. 

There is a good inquiry for canned corn for delivery from 
the new crop, and brokers report the placing of some good-sized 
contracts this week. 

Very hot weather is now prevailing all throughout the lake 
region and the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and as it is inter- 
spersed with frequent light rains, as it used to be said by the 
farmers, one can stand still and quiet and “hear the crops grow.” 

The people are eating all kinds of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables now, and prices which have been high are declining. Can- 
teloupes, watermelons, peaches, also California cherries, apri- 
cots, plums and Michigan berries are in great abundance, and 
fresh vegetables from nearby districts are coming into the city 
A good 40-pound watermelon, which until recently 
brought a dollar, can now be bought for 50 cents, and under the 
circumstances canned foods are being somewhat neglected. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Attorney General Stone Announces Opposition to Modofication or Nullification of 
Consent Decree.—Impossible for Jobbers to Effect Further Economies, Says 
McLaurin.—News and Notes of The Trade. 


rynAE CONSENT DECREE—Wholesale grocers, who have been 

much concerned over the possible attitude of the new At- 

torney General toward the packers’ consent decree case, 
were cheered last week when Attorney General Stone, in’ a 
formal statement, indicated that vigorous resistance will be 
offered to any attempt by the big meat packers to set aside the 
consent decree requiring the packers to give up their business 
in groceries and other “unrelated” lines. 

Attorney General Stone, in his statement, said: “Several 
newspaper. articles brought to my attention indicate that the 
Farmers’ National Council has recently given out a statement 
that the Attorney General has refused to give any assurance 
that he will exercise his legal authority to prevent monopoly 
and protect the public and that the Attorney General informs 
the council that his predecessor, Daugherty, promised immunity 
from publicity to the interests which tried to knock out the 
packers’. consent decree, and that the Attorney General had de- 
‘clined to take any position with respect to efforts of the packers 
to have the packers’ consent decree set aside. 

“The Farmers’ National Council apparently has been mis- 
informed, as such statements are without foundation in fact. 
The Attorney General, several weeks ago, gave instruction that 
any efforts to modify or set aside the consent decree taken 
against the packers during the Wilson administration should 
be vigorously resisted. The Attorney General has given every 
assurance that he will exercise his legal authority to prevent 
monopoly and attempts to monopolize by resort to appropriate 
legal proceedings wherever there is evidence justifying such 
proceedings. The Attorney General has not informed the Farm- 
ers’ National Council, or any one else, that Mr. Daugherty prom- 
ised immunity from publicity to anyone seeking to modify or set 
aside the packers’ consent decree, and he has no knowledge or 
information to the effect that any such promise was made.” 

This definite and clear-cut statement on the part of Mr. 


Stone has heartened the grocery jobbing trade in its fight against 


the possible return of the “Big Five” into the wholesale grocery 
business. 


ORE ECONOMY OR MORE GROSS PROFIT?—Under 

this intriguing heading J. H. McLaurin, president of the 

American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, places before 
the trade several interesting thoughts and suggestions regard- 
ing current trade problems. “We have advocated for a long 
time the policy that wholesale grocers should study their busi- 
ness,” says Mr. McLaurin. “We still believe that great advan- 
tage can be gained by them from a more complete knowledge 
and understanding of the economics of the wholesale grocery 
trade. It is of much value to them to have comprehensive 
studies made of the cost of doing business year by year and the 
average results obtained from business. This Association has 
from time to time undertaken such work, and the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research has likewise studied for the past 
eight years the operating expenses of the wholesale grocery 
business. It is not to detract one iota from the value of such 
excellent work, nor indeed to question the accuracy of the figures 
presented in any of the studies, that we feel called upon to dis- 
sent from certain conclusions that have been announced by the 
Director of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research. We be- 
lieve that the whosesale grocers of the country will agree with 
us that this conclusion is not justified by the facts. Our desire 
is to examine with you this conclusion that has been widely 
published and to seek your aid in correcting the error in it, 
insofar as there is an error. In a recent address by the Director 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, occurs the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Although complaints are made from time to time regard- 
ing the margin of gross profit that wholesalers receive, I am 
convinced that the solution of the problems that confront the 
trade does not in any way lie in the direction of wider margins, 
but rather in the introduction of economies. Economy is the only 
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effective means by which the wholesale grocers can hope for long 
to meet the competition of chain store companies and co-opera- 
tive buying associations.’ 


“In Bulletin No. 40 issued by this same Bureau, on ‘Operat- 
ing Expenses in the Wholesale Grocery Business in 1923,’ occurs 
the following statement: 


“The tendency noted toward lower gross margins in 1923 
reflects the competitive situation and presumably indicates that 
under present-day conditions wholesale grocers must depend for 
a favorable net profit showing primarily on the achievement of 
economies in operating expenses rather than on extensions of 
gross margins.’ 

“It is these conclusions,” continues Mr. McLaurin, “which 
we wish to examine with you. We have often proclaimed as a 
fundamental principle that the wholesale grocer should continue 
to exist just so long and only so long as he can offer the most 
economical method of distributing food products. We still hold 
to this principle. But if the above statements are correct, it 
seems to us that the wholesale grocery business is doomed, for 
you know as a practical fact that you cannot reduce your margin 
of gross profit and continue to live. This becomes, then, a serious 
matter and worthy of most eareful consideration. 


“Tt is obvious that the existence of a margin between gross 
profits and operating expenses is a matter of life-and-death im- 
portance to the wholesaler. We do not for a moment believe 
’ that a sufficient margin of net profit can be secured by any pos- 

sible economies, even though the wholesale grocery business 
reached the perfection of efficiency, to enable the business to 
become prosperous. The demonstration of this statement we 
shall show in succeeding bulletins. In this one we desire to em- 
phasize two points. 


“The first of these points is that conditions have been such 
in the wholesale food trade for the past few years as to compel 
the wholesale grocer to search in every nook and corner for ways 
of achieving economy in operation. The double pressure of in- 
creased expenses and falling prices forced the wholesaler to turn 
his eyes inward, as it were, and scrutinize every item of expendi- 
ture. With all of his faults, the wholesaler is not grossly inef- 
ficient. It is pointed out in the same address from which the 
above quotation is taken that among the six trades from which 
figures on operating expenses are secured, the average cost of 
doing business ‘is substantially lower in the wholesale grocery 
trade than in any of the other wholesale trades from which fig- 
ures are available. 


“The second point is that behind the figures quoted in this 
survey lies the actual practice among wholesale grocers. Legiti- 
mate margins of gross profit have not in fact been taken or kept 
by them. It makes no difference what margin may be allowed 
by ajmanufacturer if it is thereafter given away. If some whole- 
saleys persist in senseless price cutting to increase the volume 
of business and by this price cutting destroy all chance for a net 
profit to themselves and their fellow-wholesalers, there is no 
saving in expense or any other means of solution for them. The 
wholesale grocer has no right to more than a fair margin of 
profit, but he has a right to that for a service honestly and 
efficiently performed. And, then, there is that matter of dis- 
counts. Of course, the wholesale grocer should always take the 
discounts offered him. In this matter, as we have so often said, 
ten days does not mean fifteen or twenty days. He should take 
his legitimate discount honestly and he should keep it. That 
discount is his and he should not pass it on to the retailer. It is 
our purpose in this bulletin first to call your careful attention 
to the statement. If it is true, we must, of course, face the con- 
ditions, however disastrous they may be. But if it is erroneous 
or only a half-truth, as we believe that it is, the statement must 
not be permitted to go unchallenged. 


“We herewith challenge it. At the same time we wish to call 
attention once more again to those practices among wholesale 
grocers which tend to undermine the very industry and to render 
all margins only paper margins. Price cutting is cut-throat 
competition. It must cease. So likewise with trafficking in dis- 
counts. It must cease. In future bulletins we shall deal with 
other phases of this subject, including an examination of the 
statistics. In the meanwhile we shall be glad to hear from the 
wholesale grocers in regard to it. Does it bring conviction to 
your mind? Are you willing to let it go unchallenged?” 

Harry E. Sloan Dead—Wholesale grocers all over the coun- 
try were shocked last week to learn of the death of Harry FE. 
Sloan, secretary of the Missouri-Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, who died suddenly at Kansas City on July 15. Mr. 
Sloan had been ill for the past month, although it was not con- 
sidered that he was at all dangerously sick. The end came with 
a sudden heart attack. The funeral was held on July 17th. Mr. 
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Sloan, or “Harry,” as he was widely and affectionately known 
to the trade, was very well known throughout the country. He 
was born in Peoria in 1860, and started his wholesale grocery 
career with local firms. He went West and was associated for 
a time with Frank C. Letts in the Western Grocer Co., later tak- 
ing up the work of Secretary for the Missouri-Kansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. He was regarded by many as the most 
forceful writer on wholesale grocery subjects in the country. 
He was a prominent figure in all conventions, where his host of 
friends will miss him. 

Return From West—Alfred H. Beckmann, secretary of the 
National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, has returned from a 
trip through the Middle West, Pacific Coast and Northwestern 
territories. Chain store grocery business is in a flourishing con- 
dition in the territories he visited, he reported. The territory 
just visited by Mr. Beckmann, it will be recalled, was just re- 
cently a battleground between wholesale grocers and manufac- 
turers, when the former resented the practice of “selling direct” 
which the manufacturers were extending to the Pacific Coast. 
Until recently most of the Western chain stores were forced to 
buy most of their supplies from wholesale grocers. 

Returns From Europe—Arthur P. Williams, president of 
R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., of New York City, has just returned 
from a visit to Farnce, Austria and Switzerland. Commenting 
on business conditions in the countries which he visited, Mr. 
Williams said: “My trip convinced me that if the Dawes plan is 
acted upon favorably, the present trouble of the various govern- 
ments will be ended, exchange will be stabilized, and all of 
Europe wil become prosperous. There seems to be enough favor- 
abe sentiment to put the Dawes plan over, and I am convinced 


that it is absolutely necessary. If it is not adopted, Europe will 
face absolute ruin.” 


CANADA SHIPS CANNED CLAMS. 


SHIPMENT of 410 cases of Canadian clams was 
the most noticeable feature of May shipments 
from Prince Rupert. It is possible that this 

shipment may inaugurate considerable trade, reports 
from the American Consul in advices received by the 
Department of Commerce. The clams were canned on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and quite an extensive 
plant has been constructed with a view to marketing 
a considerable portion of its products in the United 
States. The clams are said to be of excellent quality, 
are obtainable in large quantities, and are minced and 
cooked before packing. 


LINK-BELT PUTS OUT NEW GREASE CUP. 


A grease cup is a small matter in a plant or fac- 
tory, but it can be a nuisance and a cause of expense 
far out of proportion to the cost of the cup. Recogniz- 
ing this, the ink-Belt Company of Indianapolis has de- 
veloped a new top for their regular compression grease 
cup. This top is hexagonal in shape, which provides 
not only a good grip for the hand, but one for a wrench. 
Cold, stiff grease makes a compression cup very hard 
to turn, and a pipe wrench is not always accessible. 
The hexagonal shape provides grip spaces for the or- 
dinary wrench. 


Also, this cup is provided with a raised slot so 
that the cup can be turned with a screw driver, when 
it is so located that it is inconvenient for the hand or 
wrench. 


' Ruggedly made of malleable iron, the new cup, 


known as the Hex-top grease cup, is absolutely grease 
tight. 


— Too Late To Ctrassiry 


FOR SALE—One pratically new 25 ft. steam box, with 
16—8 ft. cars complete with track. 
Address B. Kamen, 1917 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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} IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE | | BERLIN QUALITY 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2)b. cans. 


Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
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els wie either water, dry steam, or open bath CANNING MACHINERY 
— for the — 

MADE Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
BY Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS | 
BERLIN, WIS. 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 


ZASTROW my contribution toward a successful season. 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 
1404-1410 LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 


15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


ICKUP 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 
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Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Washing Pasteurizing Transmission 
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SMILE AWHILE 


A RANK BEGINNER 


I leaned to her lips and kissed her; 
She was a lass sweet and fair; 
Somehow she seemed disappointed, 

And I caught her sigh of despair. 
I asked: “May I meet you next Tuesday?” 

She cooed: “Tuesday’s out of it quite; 
So you’d better come around Friday; 

Because that is amateur night.” 


—E. D. K. 


YEARS LATE 


The author who had striven for years had at last achieved 
success, but he was as gloomy as ever. 

“Why. man, you’re famous!” cried a friend, 
with you?” 

“Darn it!” exlopded the celebrated one, “I wanted to be an 
infant prodigy!” 


“What’s wrong 


CONSIDERATE 
Cy—“What d’ye think of the city?” 
Hy—“Wa-all, better not say. There’s a heap o’ folks livin’ 
there, an’ I don’t want to hurt their feelin’s.” 


FULLY EXPLAINED 
Mrs. Kriss—“Is your son still a member of the Army?” 
Cook—“‘Ah ain’t sho’. But Ah knows dey am out lookin’ fer 
him, so Ah guess dat he’s at least a member-at-large.” 


ECONOMY 
Cop—“Say, what was your reason for attempting suicide, 
enyway ?” 
Bedraggled Scot—“There was a leak in the gas I couldna 
stop, an’ I didna want to see it go to waste, mon.” 


LOST OPPORTUNITY 


Fair Young Thing—“‘Do you really think. bishop, that times 
t-day are as bad as in Rome before the decline ?”. 

Bishop—“Almost, without doubt, but not quite.” F 

F. Y. T.—“Oh, why didn’t I specialize in Roman history in 
school ?” 


CANDID 
(Ad in Denver Post) 

IF THE bird who borrowed my overcoat from the sedan on 
Stout street Tuesday night to keep someone from swiping it will 
return same to me, I’ll slip him thirty bucks and ask no ques- 
tions. Baker, Savoy Hotel. P. S—You can’t hock it for that. 


THE PEST 
“What was the shooting last night?” asked the stranger in 
Holster, Arizona. 
“Oh, the boys got rid of a liquor nuisance,” replied Black 
Powder Pete. 
“Bootlegger, eh?” 
“Naw. Nosey sheriff.” 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
Hey—“Has your town any historical traditions?” 
Dey—“Oh, yes. Up to two or three years ago we never had 
a drunk in the place.” 


FAMOUS P. S.’s. 


Shall send check tomorrow. 
Package just arrived. 

Remember me to everybody. 

Do vou miss me? : 

Willie’s cold is better. 

I love you. 
Never darken our threshold again. 
Don’t forget to feed the goldfish. 


40. 
Is your salesman |} 
the dealers shelves does fix! 
: favorable impression? 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La -Porte, Ind. 


n Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy 
esl Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers' Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 

can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Burning Brands. See Stencils. 


Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. ee Conveyors and Carriers 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn 

Cameron Can Mehy. Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers: 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


“CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Villing Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ Mehy. 


See Corrugated 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A” K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
I. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING, AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 

peas, bean, seed, etc. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
BRottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Honsen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Lu Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. (al 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper 


CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 4 


CORN SHAKEBS (in the can). 
Avara Machine Co., Salem. N 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. Ris 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin 
Huntley Mtg. Co., Silver Creek, N. baa 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. i 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusk 
Counters. See Gan 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Kdw. Renneburg & Sons Cv., Baitimure. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co.,. New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va 
Vies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Mechs 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. mee 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 


MACHINERY. 
nderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda ° 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
tdw. Rennebur Sons Co., Baitimore. 
EXHAUST BUXES. 
Ayurs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
a. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTOR 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
ilinde & Dauch a Co., Sandus hio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
ios and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Avurs Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 

chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
a Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N, 2 > 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supp 
Gauges, pressure, time, ete. See Power 

Bauipmenst. 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin C: . Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 
Giass-lined Tanks, glass-lined. 
lue, for sealin re boxes. 
See Power Plant, Bauip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
. Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting one in See Cranes. 
i akin achinery. 
and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
uskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Iacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


ACKETED PANS, steam. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mehy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, 
rs Machine Co. em, N. J. 
Boriin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
ut Cutters. 
ea Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 

MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 

1 Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


Nattine Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
% Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
— 
kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
Palle, tabs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PAE&TE, canners’. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrnold Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

m Cang. y. Corp. urg, ; 
Huatley Mfg. Co., Silver Greek, N. Y. 
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Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves afd 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
es Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINER 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapoljs. : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:2e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
wk 4, Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 


Chicago. 
—- fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVIOEBS (for Ma- 
ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Beott & Co., Baltimeze. 
Huntley Mtg. Ce., Siiver Creek, N. Y 
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STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettl 


en. 
— Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
4 : 


overing. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 


ante checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 


g brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
I. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb 5 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. 

Power Plant 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agent 


8. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Al : 

Ayars Machine Salem, N om 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 4 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. — 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. _ 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Balto. Co., Baltimore. 

Testers, can. Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 

Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
¥,. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Transmission Machinery. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Blectrical 
Speed 


Variable Speed Countershafts. 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. : 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and far. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, n, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 


Wiping Machines, ean. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Meby 
Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandotte, Mich. 


42 | 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 
Co. 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Rogers Bros. See 


Breeders & Growers 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
Strains 2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


: TIN CANS 
(CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CLARKSBURG, 


| 
| 
“| 


WA 


CONTINENTAL 
COMPANY 
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